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Foreword 



The Educational Resources Information (.Center Clearinghouse on Adult, Career, 
and Vocational Education (ERIC/ACVE) is 1 of 16 clearinghouses in a national 
information system that is funded by the Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement (OERl), U.S. Department of Education. This paper was developed 
to fulfill one of the functions of the clearinghouse — interpreting the literature in 
the ERIC database. This paper should be of interest to vocational education 
teachers, researchers, and graduate students. 
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nology, Illinois State Universir\'. He previously taught at the University' of Mis- 
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tion from 1996-1998. He is the recipient of the 1999 Outstanding Teacher 
Educator Avward, Council on Technology Teacher Education; the designation as 
Distinguished Technology Educator, International Techntdogy' Education Asso- 
ciation; and the Council on Technology Teacher Education’s SilviusA^/olansky 
Otiistandinfr Manuscript Airard for authoring the Perfoimance Standards Hand- 
book. 

John W. Schell is Associate Professor, Departmenr of Occupational Studies, 
University of Georgia. His research is focused on applications of situated cogni- 
tion theory as a foundation for learning and teaching advanced vocational 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes. He is Co-Managing Editor of the Journal of 
Vocational Education Research and Assistant Editor of the Journal of Industrial 
Teacher Education, He is the recipient of the following awards from the Univer- 
sity of Georgia: Distinguished Service Award, Kappa Delta Epsilon; the Faculry 
Senate Award for Teaching Excellence (Assistant Professor Category'); and 
Outstanding Teacher, College of Education. 

Brian McAlister is Associate Professor, Department of Communication, Educa- 
tion and Training, University' of Wisconsin-Stout, where he is involv'ed in tech- 
nology teacher education. He has also taught at the University of Mary'land and 
Pittsburg State University. For the Council on Technology Teacher Education he 
chairs the Collegiate Student Association Committee, and serves on the Gradu- 
ate Programs Committee. He was a reviewer for the Technology^ Education 
Standards developed by the Technology^ For All Americans Project, International 
Technology’ Education Association. 

John L. Scott is Associate PrcTessor, Department of Occupational Studies, 
LJni\'ersiry’ of Georgia. He has a chapter on Cc^gnitive Achievement Evaluation 
in the 1993 textbook Improving Vocational Curriculum published by the 
Coodheart-Wilcox Company, and a chapter on Using Collaborative Team-Based 
Learning (Cooperative/Group Learning) in the textbook Education and Training 
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trial Education Association of Georgia. 
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Executive Summary 



As ctluciilinnal a[’)pn)achrs nmK'J (rnm hcha\aurisl in coj^nirivc, Lnliicators \vdvc 
f(Kaiscil on embedding instrucli(Mi in real-world conicxis that cii^a^c siiidents in 
knowlctl^e construction. Appropriate measures ol real-world learninft include 
authentic assessments in which students apply skills and kiKHvled^tte to solvini^ 
authentic problems. I'his mono^^raph addresses different aspects of autheniic 
assessment related to its use in \'ocational education. 

Rdlow'inj^ an o\'crvie\v and definitions of terms hy Rodney L. Custer, John W. 
Schell discusses the theoretical foundati(M’is of authentic assessment, reviewin^^ 
psychcdogical, cognitive, and scKiological views of learning. He provides an 
extended example of an authentic assessment practice that connects authentic 
teaching, learning, and assessmerit witli learning theory. 

Next, Brian McAlister’s literature review explores the questions i^f the inherent 
value of authentic assessment and its effectiveness in promoting learning. He 
presents the claims made (^n its hehall and the research evidence related to those 
claims. John SecHt then details authentic assessment strategies and tools, includ- 
ing those that students can use to assess their c'jwn learning. 

In the concluding chapter, Marie Hoeptl discusses federal arid stale initiaii\'es lor 
using authentic assessment, presenting the issues, obstacles, and challenges 
surrounding its use on a large scale. 

Informati(Mi on the ttq^ics in this monograph may he found in the ERIC database 
using the following dc.scriptors: '-X^onstructivism (Learning), Hducarional Assess- 
ment, '‘'Evaluaiion Mclhixls, •^.earning Tltcories, Self H\’aluation (Individuals), 
''^'Student Evaluation, Vocaticaial Education, and the identifier "^'Authentic 
Assessment. Asterisks indicate terms that are particularly relevaiit. 
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Authentic Assessment- 
Basic Definitions and 
Perspectives 



lllhtoh Sidle LJuivci^iiy 

As a ^TnJiuitc student, I vividly recull the rcspc’inse in the question, “So, what are 
the latesL trends in assessment 'The question was bein.u posed to a leadinj^ 
expert in vRicaticmal assessment hy aru^ther profcssionnl collcattuc. The setting 
was a morning' cup of coffee and my interest was piqued. The answer was imme'^ 
dime and simjde. Authentic assessment. 

A decade has come and t^one since that time and much has occurreil, including 
A Nutiun di Risk, Gndh 2000, SCANS (Secretai^’s Commissu)n on Achieving 
Necessary' Skills), and more. Behaviorism has largely yielded to coii^nitivism, with 
as.stK‘iarcd interest in such things as aMisrructivism, situated cognition, 
metaco^mition, and yes, authentic assessment. 

Cx)nsiderahle work has been done over this post decade in the area of a.sse.ssment. 
Anuind the nation, states have, with vai^in^ deforces of success, developed 
performance standards. In most quarters, there has been a t^enuiiie attempt to 
target hi^l'ier-'(»rder thinkiim ^^kills (e.^., critical thinking and problem .sob'in^O 
and t(. emphasize connections and synthesis over fact-based disciplinary’ ccuiient. 
Predictably, the results have been mixed, with concerns alxnit such things as 
“learning the basics,” confusion about etu^Vent, and concerns about assessment. 

At the same time, much has changed. National curriculum standards, which 
have heen developed for many of the disciplines (e.^., science, mathematics, 
[^eo^raphy, etc.), emphasize inquiry', problem solving, critical thinking, synthesi. , 
and aiithenric contexts, (diangcs in assessment practices Itave also oceurredi. 

Most states and standard.s efforts are promoting tlic use of a performance compo- 
nent in addition to (or in lieu of) object ive-huvSed testing. At times, this has taken 
the form construeted response items; in other cases, states and school systems 
have experimented with incorporating more extensive performance -based activi- 
ties into the assessment pmccss. 

In many respects, this decade of intensive activity has served to validate much (^f 
Vv au has heen occurring for many years in vocational education. Consider 
emphases such as “hands on,” “lah-hased,” coops, and internships. For years, 
considerable work ha.s been invested in identifying competencies and subse- 
quently molding them into behavioral objectives. Although some assessment 
remained focused on the testing of facts, there has also been a rather natural 
cemcern for observing (watching students while they do something) atid evaluat- 
ing the quality of completed tasks (i.e., judging projects against established 
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criicrin). 'V^^ some consiilcrahlc extent, inany of the pniciie.es that have been 
typical in vocal kmal ediicarion have emerged as n/teniut/re in tlie larger academic 
community. 

At the same time, activity in the lar^'er academic community is inlormin^j vtica- 
tional education and the two have been drawn more closely it)|^elhcT. Vocational 
education research and juactice are hein^^ informed hy tlie insij^his oi co^aiilive 
learninj,^ ihooiy'. TIk^sc fi\>m traditional academic areas are looking to vc^ational 
educators for help with authentic contexts and activities. And both are learning 
more about the complex interactiems and ccuineciions between authentic learninj^ 
and assessment. 

This monof^raph was conceptualised as a kind of eontcmp(^raiy retrospective 
analysis. All of the authors lutve, in various ways, conducted our professional work 
in areas that wc would have a difficult time dcfinini,' as either vocaiinnal or ucct- 
Jennie. Actually, it has heeu both. Collectively, wc have worked aetiv'cly and in 
various ways with the Nai;i<mal Science Foundation, national and stare depart < 
menls o( ediicali(Mi, and llie National Reseiireh Ckmncil. We have provided 
leadership to national standards projects and have been active with the American 
Hducational Research Association (AHRA) and the Association for Career and 
Technical hducatit'm (AC71:, formerly the American Vocational Association). As 
such, we brin^ a rich and varied scr of experiences and perspectives to this discus^ 
sion o(* authentic assessment in \'ocational education. We like it that way and 
believe that this mix of experiences has enriched our ihinkinj^. I’hroiitthout the 
pa^es of this mtnio^raph, we have not attempted to restrict our visitm to only 
those materials that are nu^si applicable t(^ vocational, career, or techi^ical eduut' 
lion. Rather, we have attempted to address the key issues jrom within our varied 
and mi.xed perspectives. CTir sense is that this mirrors the best of what is occurs 
rin^ across educaiitm. 

Bafic Definitions 

Before movinj^ into an ov’crv'icw of the chapters, it will first be helpful to clarify 
some terminology related to assessment. Three commonly used terms are alierna- 
liv'c, authentic, and performance assessment. Ckinceptiially and in practice, these 
terms tend to describe similar things. 

AlternatwQ Assessment 

Perhaps the least descripti\'c and useful is the term “altcrnalT’e assc-csment.” 
the term indicates, alternative assessments are essentially any assessment practices 
or tools that are different from traditi(ural practice; more specifically, different 
from papcT'ancl' pencil tests. A more infornrativT approach is that taken hy Neill 
(1997), associate director of the Natitmal Center for Fair and Open Testing. Neill 
has identified seven defining principles for aete assessments developed by the 
National Forum on Assessment. These principles have rcccivTd widespread 
support among educators and civil rights lenders, based on a desire for radical 
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reconst ruction o( avsscssmcnl practices as well as an emphasis on sLudent lea^n^^^^ 
as central to assessment reform, d'he seven principles endorsed by the forum are as 
follows: 



CSSSS SS SB B 

Aiithenticm 

Assessment^ 

(Custer) 



1. d'he primary purpose assessment is to improve student learnin^^^ 

2. Assessment for other purposes supports student learning. 

3. Assessment systems arc (air to all students. 

4- Professional collaboration and development support assessment. 

5. The hnnul community participates in assessment development. 

6. Comiminication about assessment is regular and clear. 

7. Assessment systems arc regularly reviewed and improved. 



Actually, there arc many different dclinitions offered lor alternative assessment 
and no single definition fcvails. According to Hamayan (1995), alternative 
assessment refers to procedures and techniques that can he used within the 
aanext of instruction and can be easily incorporated into the daily activities of 
the school or classroom. Huerta-Macias (1995) contrasts alternative assessments 
with traditional testing by plaeing the emphasis on integrating and producing 
rather than on recalling and reproducing, These authors also note that the main 
goal of alternative assessments is to gather evidence about how students are 
approaching, processing, and completing rcablife tasks in a particular domain. 

d'hc term alternative assessment provides an umbrella for a variety of nontradi- 
tional assessment methexis and techniques such as direct assessment, authentic 
assessment, and performance assessment (Butts 1997). How'ever, given the 
growth and refinement that have occurred over the past decade, the term suffers 
from a lack of precision. 

Authentic Assessment 



Authentic assessments are essentially those that embed assessment in rcabworld 
contexts. V/iggins (1993) describes authentic assessment as tasks and prc^ccdures 
in which students are engaged in applying skills and know'ledge to solve "reab 
world" problems, giving the tasks a sense of authenticity. He goes on to define 
authenticiiY as that w'hich replicates the challenges and standards of performance 
typically facing writers, businesspeople, scientists, community leaders, designers, 
and technical workers. To design an authentic assessment activity, tcaclicrs must 
first decide what are the actual performances that they want students to be good 
at and then they must decide how they can frame learning experiences in a 
meaningful context that provides the connections betw’ecn real world experiences 
and schoobbased ideas (Lund 1997). 



A number of criteria have been used to dchne and describe authentic assessment. 
Among these are the following (Lund 1997; Wiggins 1993): 



• Engaging and worthy problems or questions of importance to students, 

• Replicas of or analogies to the kinds of problems faced by adult citizens and 
consumers or professionals in the field, 
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I Authentic 
^Assessment 
(Custer) 



• Tasks that require the student to produce a high-quality product and/or perfor- 
mance, 

• Transparent or demystified criteria or standards, 

• Response 'Contingent challenges in whicli the effect of both process and 
product/performance determines the quality of the results, 

• Emphasis on “higher-level” thinking and more complex learning, 

• Evaluation of the essentials of performance against welharticulatcd perfor- 
mance standards often expressed as rubrics, and 

• Assessments so firmly embedded in the curriculum that they are practically 
indistinguishable from instruction. 

At a minimum, authentic assessments are those that require real-world applica- 
tions of skills and knowledge that have meaning beyond the assessment activity 
(Archbald and Newmann i988). However, a review of the criteria listed here 
shows that the concept also has been extended to include complex performances, 
creation of significant products, and accomplishment of complex tasks using 
higher-order cognitive skills. 



Performance Assessment or Performance^Based Assessment 



At the most basic level, performance assessment invoh'es asking students to do 
something and then observing and rating the process and the finished product 
against predetermined criteria or a standard. As with other terms used to describe 
the various forms of assessment, other definitions of performance assessment tend 
to blur this distinctive meaning. For example, Herman (1999), associate director 
of the National Center for Research on Evaluation Standards and Student Test- 
ing, states that the “essence of performance assessments-whether in the form of 
open-ended questions, essays, experiments or portfolios-is that they ask students 
to create something of meaning” (online, n.p.). Herman continues by observing 
that good performance assessment involves complex thinking and/or problem 
solving, addresses important disciplinary content, invokes authentic or real-world 
applications, and uses tasks that are instructionaily meaningful. Stated in this way, 
performance assessment sounds very much like authentic assessment. 

In reality, the distinctions among terms are probably relatively small and probably 
insignificant. For our purposes in this monograph, we have chosen to use the term 
authentic assessment, since it tends to draw the boundary more broadly than 
performance assessment (authentic assessment typically involves some form of 
performance) and more precisely than alternative assessment (which typically 
includes everything but traditional testing). 
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Overview of ihe Monograph 




The four chapters that comprise this work address distinctively different aspects of: 
authentic assessment. In chapter one, John Schell discusses the theoretical under- 
pinnings of authentic assessment. Whereas vocational education has a long 
history of hehaviorist- oriented, competency-based education, authentic avssess- 
menr has increasingly been informed by contemporary cognitive and sociological 
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learning theory. An important focus of the chapter is on the value of auchenric 
learning and assessment practices as a mechanism for promoting learning transfer. 
In the second chapter, Brian McAlister provides a review and synthesis of what 
the research literature has to say about the value of authentic assessment. This 
“value question’' has two important dimensions. First, the question is asked about 
the inherent value of authentic assessment as an approach to assessment. The 
second question has to do with the effectiveness of authentic assessment as a 
mechanism for enhancing and promoting student learning. Chapter three moves 
to the more pragmatic end of the continuum. After an initial discussion of throe 
key concepts associated with authentic assessment (connecting, reflecting, and 
fcedhack), John Scott provides a comprehensive overview of the “tools” that arc 
commonly used for authentic assessment. In the final chapter, Marie Hoepfl 
addresses one of the more perplexing issues associated with authentic assessment: 
the issues and challenges of using authentic practices for large-scale, high-stakes 
assessments. 



Authentic^ 

Assessment^ 

(Custer) 



We have enjoyed the discussions that led to the development cit this monof^raph. 
We hope that you will enjoy it and that it will serve to extend your thinking aKtut 
the nature of assessment in general and authentic assessment in particular. 
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Think about Authentic 
Leorning and Then Authentic 
Assessment 



Jnim \X( Schell 

The UniversiLy of Geariria 

How often have educators heard, or been asked, the question, “Where am 1 ever 
^^oing to use this stuff?” At other times, the question is posed less directly in the 
form of studenr behavior, such as apathy, open resistance, cramming for tests, or 
simply “going tlirough the motions.” 

With this in mind, one of the many things educators can do is to engage students 
in topics and issues that are real, meaningful, and engaging. Although the focus 
ot this monograph is on authentic assessment, it is important to begin the discus- 
sion with authentic learning. Consequently, mcist of this chapter focuses on what 
we think we know about learning. It will do little or no good, and may even do 
harm, to adopt now assessment practices without proper alignment between 
approaches to instruction (with its underlying assumptions aLxiut learning) and 
new ways ot thinking about assessment. 

The American Worker as a ^Thinker** 

In addition to the plea for authentic learning experiences as a base for authentic 
assessment, the call for authenticity is being heard from another sector; namely, 
from employers, who are looking for a new type of worker. Many argue that 
today’s worker should be both a “thinker” and a “problem solver.” This concern 
was identified in the 1991 SCANS report, which indicated that expert workers 
w'ill be unable simply to pick up these competencies haphazardly. The teachers of 
future generations must engage students in more demanding school activities 
designed to promote the development of higher-order thinking and problem 
solving. Parnell (1995) made this case in support of what he called 
“contextualized learning.” These points suggest a major reform of school cur- 
ricula and methods of assessment. Parenthetically, Schell and Rojewski (1995) 
have argued that higher-order thinking skills should extend to teachers as well, 
since they arc uniquely positioned to model the use of these skills to students. 

The profession is gradually realizing that Parnell is correct. Learning advanced 
thinking skills occurs host when it starts in school and continues throughout life. 
Yet, the traditional fact-based curriculum and subsequent “brain dump” assess- 
ment does little to prepare future generations to function as thinkers, problem 
solvers, and lifelong learners. Many experts believe that today’s fact-based cur- 
riculum requires a level of “learning transfer” that extends far beyond what could 
reasonably be expected of most students. 
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Learning Transfer and Authentic Assessment 



What has prompted the current interest in authentic assessment? Is it just the 
next educational fad or does it represent something more substantive? One useful 
approach to assessing the value of authentic assessment and learning is to begin 
with a discussion of learning transfer. Many theorists have come to believe that 
learning is more mobile when the contexts for learning and application are similar 
(Lave 1988). This view calls into question some assumptions rraditicmally made 
about how learning occurs and is later used. Essentially, the question has to do 
with the relationship among teaching, learning, content, and context, as well as 
the resulting impact on learning transfer. A closer examination of these complex 
relationships is in order. 

Traditionally, an implicit assumption of educators has been that classrocm leani' 
ing will more or less be transferred to other problems encountered at work, at 
home, or in other classroom settings. This “transfer assumption ’ is so pervasive 
that many have come to believe that it is a routine and predictable artifact of 
teaching and learning. In fact, this belief is the heart of the prerequisite curricu' 
him so common at almost ail levels of the U.S. educational system. Curriculum 
designers often assume that arithmetic learned in a basic math class will transfer 
as students encounter algebra in a subsequent class. This principle is customarily 
represented in curricula ranging across the entire educational spectrum from the 
elementary school to the top research universities. Assuming for the moment that 
this assumption is true, it would make sense to require a basic math course prior 
CO advanced applications such as algebra or chemistry. Unfortunately many re- 
searchers now argue that ‘'transfer is very difficuli to obtain” (Detterman 1993, p, 
7). It is probably not a routine and predictable learning event as much of the 
educational community has presumed. 

It is helpful to preface the remaining discussion with an operational definition of 
learning transfer. From a psychological perspective, transfer is defined as the 
degree to which a behavior will be repeated in a new situation (Detterman 1993). 
Distinguishing between “near” and “far” transfer and constructs such as “surface 
structure and deep structure" further refines the concept. Near transfer is knowl- 
edge learned and used in similar situations. Far transfer is thought to occur when 
knowledge is applied in a context dissimilar from the one in which it was learned. 
Typically, far transfer is the desired goal of the learning transfer process. Learning 
transfer is a little like hitting the educational home run. It is effective, efficient, 
dramatic — and rare. However, hitting singles and doubles can more predictably 
score runs. The same is true when thinking about teaching strategies that pro- 
mote transfer. If we can teach in contexts similar to how the information will he 
used then we have a better chance for multiple uses of informaiion. This is the 
principal argument for authentic teaching, learning, and (later) assessment. 
Transfer is more likely to occur (even if it is near transfer) when instructional and 
applicatiem settings are nearly identical (ibid.). 

In spite of the fact that transfer is less than routine and predictable, it makes sense 
to enable multiple uses of learned information through a variety of reaching 
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strategies. It is also useful to examine a variety of learning theories for what they 
have to say about learning transfer. The following section is a brief “sampler” of 
the various educational and psychological theories that have historically informed 
educators' views on learning. After a brief review of these approaches, the disc us ' 
sion turns to the related area of a.)gnitivc science, which provides a base for 
“constructivism.” As part of this discussion, we examine the meaning (^f “mental 
frameworks” and “associations.” Finally, we discuss sociological learning theories 
and how they are thought to support authentic instruction and assessment. 

Psychological and Cognitive Views of Learning 

The basic frameworks for psychological learning theories have many storied 
historical and traditional roots. In fact, much of the foundational thinking in the 
delivery of vocational education can be traced to John Locke’s notion that the 
mind of the learner can be represented as a “tabula rasa” or a “blank slate.” 
However, research has shown that individuals are endowed with suspended 
“hiologically preformed abilities” that may lie dormant until awakened by the 
input of appropriate data (Phillips and Soltis 1998, p. 13). For example, speech 
may be a latent ability that is enabled only by a child hearing spoken language. 
Although many modem psychologists do not agree with Locke’s explanation of 
preformed abilities, many of the traditional and modern theories of learning rely 
on “mental frameworks” or learning by “association.” 

Behauiora! Approaches to Learning 

In traditional vocational education, psychological learning theories have been 
used to focus on education and training for specific jobs or skill sets. Behavioral 
researchers such as Hull, Thorndike, and Skinner are the primaiy^ proponents of 
these adopted theories. The research that supports behaviorism comes from 
careful scientific study of animal behavior. Researchers believed that inferences 
could be made with regard to human behavior because of the biological similari-* 
ties between man and lower animals {Phillips and Soltis 1998). 



Early behaviorists were not particularly concerned with how individuals acquired 
new knowledge or the origins of these ideas. They were more concerned v;ith how 
individuals acquire new behaviors. Behavioral psychologists are concerned with 
two general areas, classical and operant conditioning. Both are built on stimulus 
(S)-response (R) associations. Classical conditioning involves an associated or 
“conditioned” response, which later substitutes for the original stimulus. Pavlov’s 
work with dogs is an example: Food (S) is presented and the dog salivates as a 
response (R) (Watson 1930). Later, a hell is rung with the presentation of food. 
Ultimately, the bell can be shown to replace the food as the stimulus causing the 
dog to salivate. In classical conditioning, a stimulus is presented and the animal 
exhibits some type of behavior and then receives a reward for its performance 
(Thorndike 1913). Skinner (1966) later determined that reinforcement does nc^t 
need to be presented with every successful performance. He found that “he could 
‘shape’ the behavior of his laboratory animals in startling ways just by the judi- 
cious use of rewards” (Phillips and Soltis 1998, p. 28), 



E.L. Thorndike extended behaviorism in his work wich operant canditionin^^ He 
also used research animals — in this case, a cat in a box with a release mechanism 
that, when operated, would open the cage door or produce food. Thorndike 
recorded the cat’s progress over successive trials. This documentation has become 
commonly known as the learning curve (ibid.). Over a number of trials, the cat 
gradually got the idea through successive approximations. This led to Thorndike’s 
laws of exercise and effect. The law ot exercise holds that the more a stimulus and 
response connection is activated the stronger it becomes. The law of effect ad- 
dresses the pleasure that one gets from successful learning, thus increasing the 
probability’ ot future attempts. 

Elements of behaviorism can he found in today’s practice of academic and voca- 
tional education. Fur example, operant conditioning is the theoretical basis of 
behavioral modification in v. hich teachers provide systematic rewards for appro- 
priate classroom behaviors. Many other teachers “manage” the behaviors of 
students through a “token economy” in which rewards for privileges arc provided 
to those who exhibit desired responses. Elements of behaviorism are also present 
in competency-based instruction (CBl). In a well-designed CBI system, tasks are 
identified through task analysis and are presented to the learner in the form of 
performances (or behaviors) to be mastered in requisite order (Mager 1975). This 
linear presentation of competencies is based on the assumption of routine and 
predicable transfer. First, basic information must be acquired before more ad- 
vanced applications are possible. Other points of view on this topic are discussed 
later. 

Cognitive Approaches to Learning 

In recent years, vocational and academic instruction hav’c drifted hack toward the 
future. Wc arc revisiting some of the theories on mental frameworks that date as 
far hack as John Locke’s Atomistic Theories and, more recently, Piaget’s develop- 
mental theories (Phillips and Soltis 1998). Yet, these theories are also futuristic as 
radical constructivists such as von Glasersfcld (1995) extended the work of Piaget 
and of Bruner (1966). Earlier constructivists viewed learning as active engage- 
ment through which new ideas arc “constructed” based on the current or past 
knowledge of the learner. Schema or mental models were thought to provide 
cognitive structures for the extension of present knowledge and the creation of 
new understanding. 

Piaget, a biologist by training, suggested chat, as children pmgress through “stages 
of development,” they acquire new capabilities through adaptation, assimilation, 
and accommodation. In his sensorimotor stage (ages 0-2), Piaget suggested that 
the development and refinement of physical movement shape and drive behav- 
iors. In the preoperational stage (ages 3-7), only physical objects and cheii ma- 
nipulation are represented in the developing mental frameworks. In the concrete 
operational stage (ages 7-11), certain logical structures arc constructed from 
physical encounters (Phillips and Soltis 1998). Here, abstract concepts of the 
mind arc increasingly possible, but are mostly generated through the physical 
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manipulation of objects. In the last stage (formal operations), adults are able to 
solve abstract pn^iblems using various levels of reasoning (ibid.). 

Wove radical constructivists seek increasingly to build upon complex mental 
srrucrures, bur als(') rec|iiire individuals to cope with and interpret experiences 
(von Glasersfeld 1995). Vygotsky, a Soviet-era Russian psychologist, little known 
in this counti 7 until recent years, argued for the importance of social influences 
on learning. Vygotsky’s research differs from Piaget by suggesting that chronologi- 
cal conceptions of development might be replaced by “zones of proximal [or 
potendal] development... ‘ZPD’” (Phillips and Soltis 1998, p. 59). This allows for 
children to develop at different rates, hut certainly nor according to stages 
roughly organized by age. 

John Dewey was known as both a philosopher and a learning theorist in his 
extensive and productive career. His belief in the importance of experience and 
the use of logic for the purpose of solving problems makes him a candidate for 
extending principles of constructivism even further into the world of social influ- 
ences (McDermott 1981). Dewey noted that “purposeful learning in social set- 
tings lis] the key to genuine learning” (Phillips and Soltis 1998, p. 56.). In this 
w'ay Dewey’s beliefs were compatible with the constructivist movement and alsc^ 
with the emerging social views of learning, which are explored later. 

Comtructiwism and Authentic Learning/Teaching 

These more recent cognitive explanations of learning provide a context f(^r 
understanding how and why “authentic” instructional and assessment strategies 
promote the teaching of critical thinking and problem solving. Using 
constructivism, a teacher can design purposeful educational activities that require 
learners to build on and extend their mental models. 

Constructivist views free curriculum designers from the linear assumption of 
focusing on “basics first” as the priman/ strategy for promoting learning. The 
instructional design process is expanded to explore a “global view” before focusing 
in on “local” details (Brown, Collins, and Duguid 1989; Schell and Rojewski 
1995). The teacher provides a roadmap of the entire subject to be learned while 
allowing students to construct their understanding of the topic. Learners assume 
increasingly more control over the sequence in which they w'ant to engage their 
learning and are free to explore the various local details of the topic. They can 
build their own mental frameworks in ways that are natural to them, unencum- 
bered by a superimposed logical sequence. 

Sociological Views of Learning 

In recent years, jean Lave and Eti'mne Wenger have written ahenit learning in a 
different way, from a very different perspective. As ethnographers, they have 
employed principles of sociology', while emphasizing the importance of context 
and participation in communities of practice as critical of elements in the learning 
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process. These ideas are potentially important to the dcsi^^n, delivcr>\ and assess- 
meat of both context-based vocational and academic education. 

Many of the ideas that are expressed in this section will he familiar to many 
readers. The careful scholar will notice many similarities hetween these ideas and 
those discussed over the past 150 years by such writers as James, Dewey, and 
Vygotsky. The difference here is that these more recent contributions have come 
from scholars outside traditional cognitive science. 

Jean Lave, an anthropologist, has studied learning as it occurs in natural settings. 
Her research often examines elements of partial and full membership in some type 
of community. This body of literature has come to he popularly known as situated 
cognition, or legitimate peripheral participation. Lave’s collaborator, Etienne 
Wenger, has extended this body of research in his most recent publication Com- 
munities of Practice (1998). Like the research on constructivism, this research 
also has important possibilities as a framework for authentic instruction and 
assessment. 

Situated Cognition 

Fron\ her naturalistic studies, Lave coined the term ‘‘situated cognition” to de- 
scribe the cognitive process as a “nexus of relations hetween the mind at wc^rk and 
the world in which it works” (Lave 1988, p. 1). She further proposed that cogni- 
tion is not just a psychological phenomenon, hut rather “stretched across mind, 
body, activity' and setting” (ibid., p. 18). This view of cognition is not new, but 
rather lends increased credence to the foundational work of educational theorists 
and philosophers such as Dewey (1974) and Vygotsky (1978) who wrote about 
social learning and the importance of instructional context. 

Lave and others have researched learning in evety'day life contexts, as c^pposed to 
abstract classroom or laboratoty conditions (Lave 1988; Lave and Wenger 1991; 
Resnick 1987). They have found that when individuals address problems requir- 
ing the same knowledge, the context in which the person was engaged greatly 
influenced how they used information to solve a problem. Lave and Wenger 
(1991) give an example of individuals attempting to follow weight redaction diets. 
In their own kitchens, dieters relied on estimation techniques, often physically 
dividing food into appropriate portions. However, in a classroom setting these 
same dieters attempted to use paper-and-pencil approaches to dividing fractions. 
This and other research indicates the importance of learning contexts to how 
problems arc thought about as well as how solutions are generated. 

In reporting their research, Lave and Wenger (1991) used the term “legitimate 
peripheral participation” to describe how individuals gain opportunities to use 
their learning as a member of a community. In this community role, individuals 
must make a legitimate contribution to a situation that is valued and considered 
“authentic” by the learner. These contributions initially arc likely to he at edges 
(or the periphery) of the socially constructed community; As new members pro- 
gressively demonstrate competence, other members of the community’ gradually 
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allow novices to .\gnge in more complex activities. In this way, learners are 
eventually affimied as fulhfledged members. Through participation, learners also 
construct their identity relative to the community. As a result, learners achieve a 
mental “meaningfulness” that comes from participation as members of a valued 
community. 

Communities of Pmc&ke 

Wenger (1998) has extended this work into a more formalized construct, termed 
“Communities of Practice.” Learning is viewed as a central dement that connects 
the interaction of meaning, practice, community, and identit^^ Meaning is a way 
that we use our increasing abilities to create meaning from our lives and our 
work. Practice (or collective participation) is a way in which out communir^^ 
constructs a mutual history, collective social resources, and common ways of 
looking at the world. These commonly held values guide our actions and promote 
continued engagement in the business of the community. Community consists of 
the social networks, which define our enterprises as wx:jrth pursuing and rccog- 
nizes the work of individuals as competem. Identity^ is a way of talking about how 
learners change as they learn. In this way, learners create personal histories of how 
they have become members of a community of practice. 

Based on the principles of community of practice, it is the “meaningfulness” that a 
learner attache.s to the content that makes multiple uses of information possible. 
These writers do not acknowledge learning transfer as a construct. Rather, they 
believe that learning is a new event in each situation. Wenger believes that 
community members ultimately achieve such meaning through the interaction of 
their participation and the reification of imaginai*y and real objects that represent 
the values of the community. For example, schoolteachers have a number of 
imaginai 7 symbols that represent their own communities of practice, d'hey might 
he intangibles such as the common beliefs held among our colleagues with regard 
to discipline in the classroom. These beliefs can also be actualized for faculty and 
students in the form of a handbook. It is participation as teachers in the valued 
enterprise of educating youth, and the associated real and imaginary' symbols that 
give a professional community its meaningfulness. This also represents the mean- 
ingfulness that shapes our professional identities (Wenger 1998). 

Learning within communities of practice is thought to have several characteris- 
tics, including the following (Wenger 1998): 

• The ability to negotiate new meanings — teach for meaning, not for mechani- 
cal recall of isolated information. 

• Creating new mental structures — teach with enough structure and continuity 
to promote meaningful new mental models while reconsidering prior learning 
that might be inappropriate. 

• Learning as both experiential and social — teach in realistic social settings that 
require the learner to engage deeply with the community'. 
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• Learnin^j as a matter of engagement — teach using strategies tliat require 
learners to engage with material that they find interesting. This can be an 
instructional springboard to introduce learners to ideas and concepts that they 
might not initially see as inherently interesting. 

• Learning as an agent of change — teach wiiT the knowledge that we are what 
we learn. Allow learners to change their positions. This can he done through 
articulation and reflection strategies. 

Authentic Instructional Strategies 

Constructivist and situated cognitive research has important implications for 
teaching and learning. Teachers who place high value on learning in authentic 
contexts usually organize their instructional day ver^' differently. One of the most 
obvious differences is devoting less time to describing content, with more time 
spent on enabling students to “experience” the use of the information in real or 
realistic settings. Thus, context and social relationships become important in- 
structional considerations and frameworks. 

When designing instructional and assessment activities, it is important to ask, 
When is “real” real enough? Is it authentic enough when we employ a computer 
or role-playing simulation? The answers are complex, which usually means both 
“yes” and “no” are correct answers. The problem is further exacerbated by the fact 
that the answer is often individualized to the learner. Both the constructivist and 
the situated cognition teacher would agree that the context must he realistic 
enough to the learner to build on existing mental schema or to engender meaning 
through participation and a deeper understanding of the community' while it is in 
action (Wenger 1998), The key is to find strategies to engage learners in commu- 
nity activities that capture their imaginations. 

Authentic Learning^ Teaching, and Assesument^^-^An Exampie 

Teachers wanting to implement a program of authentic instruction and assess- 
ment must consider several key points. First they must pay more attention to the 
important roles played by physical and social contexts of learning. Second, viewing 
learners as members of a community of learners raises issues of relationships, 
identity, trust, and power (Schell and Black 1997; Wenger 1998). This type of 
teaching requires teachers to be flexible, alternating between direct and facilitated 
instruction as appropriate and desirable. 

The following example illustrates many of the insStructional activities that could 
support an authentic learning experience leading up to authentic assessment. This 
example may be more complex than those that would he implemented in a single 
classroom. Not evcr\' step described here will he required with every student; this 
example illustrates a comprehensive range of authentic learning and assessment 
procedures. 
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As a hi^;h school technology education teacher, you require your ^ 
students to serve as an intern in a field related to their current career 
plan. Heather is a first'scinestcr senu'jr who is considering a career in 
engineering. Currently, she is planning to attend a technical institute 
next fall where she will work toward an associate degree in pre -engi- 
neering. However, these plans could change depending on how well she 
does in the technical school and how her finances play our. Heather 
has hcen an average to good high school student, hut in your profes- 
sional opinion, she is capable of much more. ‘The internship rhnt yon 
have arranged for her is with the Johnson-Brown Company, a civil 
engineering firm that has just received a contract to design a new 
bridge in a rural area of China. Youi contact at johnson-Brown has 
agi eed to allow Heather lo become a novice member of the team on 
the project. Althc^ugh she is far from being an engineer, you ask y(nir 
contact, Ms. Patty Freeman -Young, to give Heather meaningful work rn 
do on the project. Patc^' agrees, telling you that the project is their first 
for a Province in China and they need lots of background informatiem. 
Heather’s first job will he to conduct background research using the 
internet and contacts at the Chinese (Consulate. Heather’s specific 
assignment will be to research some of these considerations and pre- 
pare a brief that will inform the projecr engineers as they create the 
bridge design. 
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A.s a real member of the team, with real am! importai'it work to do, 
Heather will experience the culture within the Johmson-Brown Com- 
pany as well as the daily practices of engineers. She will directly ohserx^c 
how principles of physics are applied to an authentic problem. In 
addition, she will learn a great deal about life in rural China and will 
have the opp<')rtiinity to explore aspects of Chinese construction tech- 
nology’, materials, and practices, which must be reflected in the 
johnson-Brown design. As a result, Heather will he exposed to prolv 
lems that are routinely encountered and solved while considering the 
balance of the Chinese culture, public safety, and investment in infra- 
structure. 

Most of Heather’s internship goes ver>’ smoothly. She proves to he 
highly energized by her work, exclaiming ‘i am doing work that has a 
real purpose! 1 really like doing this ty^e of work.'’ Yet, minor problems 
emerge as some ut the engineers find Heather’s questions and enthusi- 
asm rather distracting. Patty Freeman-Young calls at home one night 
with an idea that might make life easier for Heather. She requests that 
you come to the Johnson-Brown facility to explain the purposes and 
ediicatkmal advantage.s of the internship lo the engineers. Although 
this may not completely resolve the issue, the approach sensitizes the 
company to its responsibility toward younger workers. 



The appnrach proves to be helpful, not only to Heather, but to the staff 
engineers at Johnson-Brown. You anticipate this problem with future 
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inlcrns and prepare a 5-miniire PowerPennt prcscnialinn that can he 
^iven before die next smdenl jnternship begins. The point to be made 
here is that relying on professionals outside die school district often 
rcciLilres a little preservice preparation for those who will be interactiiiK 
with the studenidearner. 

As lhoujj[lit pren^okinu and challenging as this activity might be for the 
right student, il is not yet a complete authentic learning cxpericnee. 
Audientie educational experiences must also he “examiiied“ experi- 
ences. It is not enough for a learner just to have community expoiT 
cnces. The meaning of that experience in their lives must be probed 
and used purposefully. An important part of the ctdlaboration between 
you and the Johnson-Brown Company is the opportunity that you 
provide tor Heather and her classmates to reflect on the mcaningful- 
ness of their internships. This can he done through the use of class time 
set aside for learners to articulate what they have learned and to reflect 
on its nieaningfulness to their personal plams for the future. Heather 
might be asked to discuss some of the new things she has learned from 
her research on the Chinese bridge project. As her teacher, you might 
want to ask her to engage in some thinking ahnur her own thinking. 

The technical term for this acriviry is nicracognition. You might ask 
probing questions such as ‘'How did you learn Or, "What 

thought processes did you use to conic to that concliisioii.^’’ At first, 
Heather is caught off guard hy these r^’pes of questions. But, she soon 
begins to anticipate these kinds of reflective questions and incorpt^rates 
them into her reflections. 7‘he imp(^rtance of metactignition is that it 
(1) clarifies for Heather her mental and social apprciaclies to solving 
problems, (2) providcvS examples of her prohlciii solving for other 
students as they arc challenged to think about their own thinking, and 
(3) provides the teacher with instructional moments where assistance 
can be provided when it is needed. Reflection strategies also provide 
opportunities for instruction in which students learn that inforniation 
learned in internship experiences can have niulriple uses. In other 
words, learning begins to transfer from one context to another. Psycho- 
logically speaking, Sternberg and Frenscli (1993) observe that teachers 
can promote transfer through direct and overt actions, cxpeciing and 
requiring learners to use inforniation to solve a variety of problems. 

Under careful supervision, Heather’s internship experiences can also 
encourage her to see how social contexts enable learning. She will likely 
have a much more highly developed cognitive framework with regard 

to the work of a civil engineer (von Glasersfeld 1995). As a result of the 
internship, Heather could be more engaged with her technology educa- 
tion schoolwork, find new- meanings from her experience, and be 
changed as a person because of her learning (Wenger 1998). 

These strategics open the door for authentic as.scssmcnt. In fact, a 
reflection period (such as the one described here) can he considered a 
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form 01 authentic assessment. (3ther assessment stratej^ies that could 
be included in such an activity are rctlccii'-'e journals, pcMlfolins, a 
video documentary, {)r even a tlerailed research paper. Heather was 
rec|uired to document her experience using a portfolio approach. Hers 
included (1) a scaiement of purpose, (2) sev^en short redection papers 
that described important evenls, (3) evaluation reports from Patty 
Freeman-Young, and (4) examples ol the work that she performed wiiile 
in her internship. She interspersed many photos in the paper copy of 
her portfolio. In addition, I leather was allowed {o use space on the 
Johnson-Brown server computer to create a wehpagc where she stored 
her portfolio iri electronic fcu'mai. 

Connecting Authentic Teachingj, Learning, and 
Assessment with Learning Theory 

Headicr’s internship at Johnstm-Brown Cisdl Engineering is based on both psy- 
chological (constructivist) and sociological (communities ot practice — situated 
cognition) learning theories. The combination of these theories provides an 
opportunity to create educational opportunities that deeply engage* snidents wiili 
meaningful work and could even cause them to he “turned on’ hy learning. 
Heather’s internship is connected with these theories in the following ways. 

Heather is learning in a situated cenitext. The use of realistic settings has great 
implications lor learning and the later use of acquired information. Some teachers 
might he tempted to substitiite a simulaiion or a computerized approach, fliinking 
that it will also contextualize learning, A simulaiicM'i might work for some learners 
and even be easier on the teacher. Wliatever the approach taken to address this 
problem, a general rule could he helpful: Make the learning setting as realistic as 
possible. This will increase the probability of “meaning making” among learners. 
When it is at all practical, get the students out of the classroom, off* the campus. 
Require them ft) interact with the world as a member of a learning coinmuniiy. 

Heather is participating in a c(Mnmunit>’ of practice. Because Heather’s teacher 
ttx^k the time to insist on meaningful work for her to do, Heather had a greater 
opportunity to become a member of the Johnson-Brown community. Her report 
on Chinese culture and building practices might prove to be very helpful iii the 
project. It ccmld also save someone else a great deal of time rcscarcliing the 
information. The benefit for Heather is that through her participation in the 
community she now understands much more about the wexk and daily life of a 
civil engineer. She will now have mental images and frameworks that will help her 
understand the pre -engineering curriculum at the technical college. Potentially, 
this authentic experience ’will give her course of study much more relevance 
(^/enger 1998). 

Heather is “constructing” her knowledge at work and at school. Because of rite 
way that the internship was set up, Heather was required to articulate and reflect 
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on her new knovvled/:,'c, Through the net of reflection, she w-as forced to interpret 
her experiences thoughtfully and make inferences for their meaning to her life and 
her future. Consistent with ctMistructivist theories, Heather’s new knowledge is 
enriching her old i 'd extending her mental images (Bruner 1966). This can be an 
eiiKitional experieii for some learners. By constructing her knowledge, slie may 
well develop a passion for her work that she has never before experienced. In this 
way learning will change her (Wenger 1998). 

Heather is also constructing her knowledge in another way. As she shares her 
operiences and listens to others in the learning community, other students and 
their teacher are interpreting the meanings of individual experiences for the entire 
group. This is also a form of radical constructivism in which the eiu'ire community 
participates and benefits from one another (von Glasersfeld 1995). 

Heather is examining her own learning at it occurs. Because you had the foresight 
to ask her to learn about her own learning, Heather may have had insights into 
how she learns and subsequently uses information to solve problems. Such infor- 
mation can be very helpful as she learns to control and direct her knowledge 
(Brown ct al. 1989; Schell and Rojewski 1995). 

Where Do We Oo From Here? 

The suggesrions made in this chapter have major implications for many schools. 
This is especially true now that many schools are adopting block scheduling and 
additional time and resources can thus be devoted to off-campus experiences. 
However, there are many practical, logistical, and political reasons why schools are 
limited in placing learners in realistic contexts such as the Johnson-Brown engi- 
neering firm. Even if politics and/or resources prevent authentic instruction, the 
use of simulations and role-playing can be substituted. Whatever approach is used 
to promote authentic teaching and learning, it is important to remember this: The 
more authentic it feels to the learner, the better the results and the associated 
transfer of learning are likely to he. 

Authentic teaching and learning makes authentic assessment possible. The next 
chapter examines more specific assessment strategies. Experts describe in det' il 
innovative anel imaginative assessment strategies. 
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The Authenticity of 
Authentic Assessment: What 
the Research Says ••• Or 
Doesn’t Say 

Btoti McAlister 
University of Wiscomin-Stout 

The purpose of this chapter is to report what the research says about authentic 
assessment. First, the claims that have been made about the benefits of authentic 
assessment as a mechanism for measuring student performance are discussed. 
Next, the claims that have been made about the benefits of authentic assessment 
as a mechanism for facilitating learning are examined, tollowed by a review of 
research related to authentic assessment. The chapter concludes with a brief 
discussion of some key issues of concern related to research and practice, 

Much has been written about the promise of authentic assessment. A primary 
focus of much of what has been written is to promote the use of authentic assess- 
ment as a superior alternative to other forms of assessment. Although much of 
this work has been positive and while many of the benefits make sense intu- 
itively, the question remains: What does the research say about the benefits and 
problems associated with authentic assessment.^ To understand some of these 
claims, it is important to understand the conceptual foundations of authentic 
assessment. 




Authenticity and Authentic Assessment 
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The overarching theme of authentic assessment is, as the term indicates, authen- 
ticity. This thrust relates both to the authenticity of the learning activity as well 
as the authenticity of the assessment. One concern that is voiced throughout the 
literature has to do with what makes an activity '‘authentic.” In vocational 
education circles, with the rich history of laboratory-based learning, this concern 
is much less problematic than in the more traditional academic areas. As perfor- 
mance and authentic assessment have moved more broadly into the academic 
arena and as vocaticmal and academic education have attempted to w'ork more 
closely together, the issues of “authenticity'” have become more important. 



Messick (1992) captures this sense, indicating that “a fundamental ambiguity 
pervades aiahcntic educational assessments, namely, authentic to what?” (p. 27). 
He poses the question of whetlrer assessments should be authentic reflectiems of 
classroom work or authentic reflections of the “real world.” This is a subtle, but 
important distinction. What is meant by the real world? ScMnetimes students arc 
taught using conventions that have been found to be effective and efficient 
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methods of teaching certain skills or concepts. Does the fact that educators com- 
monly use various algorithms when teaching mathematics make this approach 
authentic? Is authenticity defined by the boundaries of the classroom.^ To what 
extent do (and should) the real world experiences of students coincide with what 
occurs in classrooms and laboratories? Students’ perceptions of the real world may 
indeed be very different than those of their teachers. One could assume that 
authenticity means teaching in context or contextual learning. But then we are 
left to ascertain which of these contexts are worthy of the distinctkni of being 
considered “real” or “authentic.” For example, some vocational schools have 
established automotive service programs that operate like service centers in 
automotive dealerships. Customers schedule their maintenance with students, 
who order parts, repair the automobiles, and when the v/ork is completed, bill the 
customers. Because this is an educational experience, there are times when an 
instructor must intervene on behalf of the customer. Students cannot be allnwed 
to make serious mistakes that could result in a dangerous automobile being 
released to the customer. This scenario poses some serious questions. If authentic 
assessments should reflect the “real world,” How real is “real”?, Whose reality 
should it reflect?, and What degree of authenticity' is “authentic”? It is obvious 
from this example that educators must apply reasonable limits on authenticity as a 
function of concerns such as safety, confidentiality, and more. 

Others have attempted to clarify these issues by suggesting criteria to gauge the 
authenticity^ of an activity or learning experience. Newmann and Wehlage (1993) 
suggest that, in order for instruction to be considered “authentic,” students must 
construct meaning and produce knowledge, use disciplined inquiry' to construct 
meaning, and aim their work toward prcxluction of discourse, prtxiucts, and perfor- 
mances to a level of value or meaning beyond success in sc1i(h>1. 

In order to meet these criteria, Newmann and Wehlage offer five standards (or 
criteria) that can be used to distinguish levels of authenticity' c^f a learning activ- 
ity': 

1. To what extent are students required to use higher-order thinking skills? 

2. What is the depth of student knowledge and understanding that is attained? 

3. At what level does a learning or assessment activic/ have value and meaning 
beyond the classroom? 

4. To what extent are students required to discuss, learn, and understand the 
substance of a subject? 

5. How well does an assessment measure the expectations, respect, and extent of 
inclusion of all students in the learning priKcss? 

Newmann and Wehlage’s criteria are useful because they refine and clarify’ the 
distinctions that should be made relative to the meaning of authenticity. The 
criteria also extend authenticity beyond simple participation in “real” experiences 
to active reflection on the meaning of those experiences. 

From another perspective, Cronin (1993) and Tanner (1997) suggest that the 
concept of authenticity is relative and exists along a continuum. An example of 
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this would be to compare activities that might occur in a teacher education prO' 
gram. It makes sense that demonstrating how to use a cooperative learning tech- 
niquc during a microtcaching activity could be considered more authentic than 
simply writing a paper about cooperative learning. On the other hand, using 
cooperative learning techniques in a class while student teaching would be con- 
sidered more authentic than using the same techniques during microteaching. 
Drawing from this example, it is apparent that learning activities can be placed 
along an authenticity' continuum. Cronin (1993) supports this approach by 
suggesting that learning activities are “neither completely authentic nor divorced 
from reality'* (p. 78). He further suggests that our goal as educators should be to 
move instruction toward the more authentic end of this continuum. 

Another key aspect of authenticity in assessment relates to the strategy or system 
that is used. In order for assessment to be considered authentic, there should be 
consistency between the assessment and the real-world application f( -r which the 
learner is being prepared (Tanner 1997). For example, if students are expected to 
he able to troubleshoot the electrical system of an automobile, then the assess- 
ment strategy should be designed in such as way as to be able to tell whether they 
have the knowledge and skill to perform that kind of activity. 

Messick (1992, 1996) has analyzed the appropriateness of using authenticity as a 
standard for \’alidity' in assessment. He frames the issues in terms of representa- 
tion, directness, and relevance. An assessment that suffers from construct 
underrepresentation variance fails to test a construct adequately, because a major 
aspect of the construct extends beyond the measure. For example, an assessment 
could be designed to measure whether a student can service automobile braking 
systems. If, however, students are only tested on one type of braking system (e.g., 
disk brakes), then this assessment would suffer from construct 
underrepresentation. “The measurement concern of authenticity' is that nothing 
important has been left out of the assessment of the focal construct” (Messick 
1996, p. 16). An assessment that suffers from construct irrelevant variance 
includes information that is irrelevant lo the construct being tested. For example, 
the purpose of the assessment could be to determine whether students can apply 
appropriate design principles when designing a visual message. If the assessment 
method is restricted to identifying the parts of a camera, the assessment would 
suffer from construct irrelevant variance. Thus, an assessment is considered 
represeinative when it is broad enough to assess adequately the constructs being 
tested and direct when it is narrow enough to not be confounded with irrelevant 
information. Wiggins (1993) summarized a similar point, indicating that “tests arc 
simplified of contextual ‘noise’ and ‘surround’ to make scores more reliable. Yet 
we need to maximize the fidelity^ and comprehensiveness of the simulation for 
validity reasons" (p. 230). 

Tanner (1997) provides a good summary c:if the interrelationship between authen- 
ticity' and learning experiences noting that — 

[Authentic assessment] presumes that students will produce something 
that reflects not a najrow, compartmentalized repetition of what was 
presented to them, but an integrated scholarship which connects their 
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learning housed in other disciplines and which is presented in a setting 
consistent with that in which the learning is likely to be most useful in 
the future, (p. 14) 

Psychometric Issues 

Some disagreement exists in the literature regarding what sort of standards should 
be used to gauge authentic assessment from a psychometric perspective. Hipps 
(1993) argues that the assumptions underlying authentic assessment have their 
basis in constructivist theor^^ These assumptions, and associated psychometric 
considerations, are different from those commcmly associated with traditional 
measurement theory. Therefore, he calls for a new set of standards that he sug- 
gests should start with trustworthiness and authenticity^ to replace the traditional 
standards such as reliability^ validity, and objectivLty^ w'hich are used in positivistic, 
quantitative research, 

Reckase (1997) counters that this call for a different theoretical framework makes 
sense “if performance assessments are used solely as instructional tasks” (p. 12). 
However, if the issue is assessment then some statistical requirements are needed. 
He goes on to argue that “reasonable statistical requirements for sound perfor- 
mance assessments can be described based on current experience in the areas of 
(a) rater reliabilit>^ (b) test reliability, (c) generalizabilitv’, and (d) validity'” (p. 3). 

In a similar vein, Mcssick (1992) argues that in authentic assessment “different 
psychometric models might be employed . . , but such basic assessment issues as 
validity, reliability, comparabilitv', and fairness still need to be uniformly addressed” 
(p. 7). He argues that “the interpretation and use of performance assessment . . . 
should be validated in terms of content, substantive, structural, external, 
generalizability, and consequential aspects of construct validity. These general 
validity’ criteria can be specialized for apt application to performance assessment, if 
need be, but none should be ignored” (p. 41). 

One of the difficulties associated with understanding authentic assessment con- 
ceptually stems from the breadth of the assessment approaches that are currently 
being implemented, as w'ell as the similarity' among some of the terms. The issues 
are both substantive and rhetorical. Substantive issues have to do with such 
matters as psychometric practice, qualitative/quantitative distinctions, and the 
relationship between learning and assessment. At the rhetorical level, there is a 
general lack of precision related to what has become an almost intcrchangeahle 
use of terms such as authentic, alternative, and performance assessment. Consid- 
erable work remains to be done to clarify' the conceptual and practical distinctions 
armmg these terms (and associated practices). 

Another factor that militates against gaining a better understanding of authentic 
assessment is that not all of the approaches that are being used can be categorized 
exclusively into discrete categories. For example, portfolios have been promoted as 
one viable method for making assessment more authentic. But all portfolios are 
not designed to document authentic learning activities. It is quite possible for 
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portfolios to contain relatively little chat could be classified as authentic. In reality', 
portfolios typically contain a mixture of authentic and traditional assessment 
materials. In addition, there are many methods and tools used during the assess- 
ment process that cut across assessment categories, such as rubrics, observations, 
and self- and peer evaluations. But it is important to understand that just because a 
scoring tool such as a rubric is applied, the assessment is not automatically authen- 
tic. The key is to place the emphasis on the authenticity of the activity' and 
whether the assessment strategy' appropriately reflects the ability of students to 
apply what they have learned outside the classroom. 

In summary', authentic assessment can involve a mixture of authentic learning 
and authentic assessment experiences. The first step is to develop activities that 
require students to apply, integrate, and synthesize knowledge and skill in a 
manner that reflects the real world and transcends the classroom. Apprentice- 
ships and work study programs are exemplars of approaches vocational educators 
have used that are set in authentic learning environments. Similarly, it is also 
expected chat assessment strategies should reflect the real world and that they 
should align with instructional goals and learning experiences. Authentic assess- 
ment experiences should, to the extent possible, not be contrived and will often 
involve multiple measures across time to provide a comprehensive picture of 
students' knowledge and abilities. It is best to conceive of authenticity^ as a con- 
tinuum, representing activities that are tcJtally contrived at one end to those that 
reflect the real world on the other. 

There is currently some disagreement in the literature regarding what sort of 
standards should be used to gauge authentic assessment. Whereas Hipps (1993) 
calls for a new set of standards based on constructivist learning theory’, Rcckase 
(1997) and Messick (1992, 1996) support the need to retain, and perhaps refine 
and recast, traditional measurement standards such as validity' and reliability'. 
Although this issue is still up for debate, measurement standards, when reported 
in the research, are predominately discussed in traditional measurement terms. 

Authentic Assessment—The Claims 

Proponents of authentic assessment have made a variety of claims. Most of these 
claims tail within two broad categories: improved assessment and improved 
learning. These are addressed in turn. 

Authentic Assessment as a Means of Assessment 

It is difficult to discuss alternative assessment without using traditional assessment 
approaches as a frame of reference. Throughout the authentic assessment litera- 
ture, there is a rather clear bias against traditional assessment approaches, which 
typically rely heavily on multiple-choice test items. This perception tends to he 
reinforced by the fact that nearly every' state now mandates standardized testing 
(Henderson and Karr-Kidwel! 1998), which relic heavily on such closed response 
test items. These tests are influencing educational practices because, in some 
instances, results arc being used as indicators of teacher job performance and are 
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subsequently affecting teachers’ salaries. Critics argue that this practice has resulted 
in a narrowing of the curricula, due to some teachers’ resolve to teach to the test, 
thus corrupting the entire teaching-learning process (Henderson and Karr-Kidv/ell 
1998; Shepard, Flexer, Hiehert, Marion, Mayfield, and Weston 1994). 

Proponents of authentic assessment also worry that traditional forms of assess- 
ment (including tests and quizzes) fail to provide a holistic “picture” of student 
performance and knowledge over time. Traditional measures are designed to yield 
“snapshots” of what learners know at a given moment. To exacerbate the problem, 
many of the procedures used to prepare for these types of “snapshot” assessments 
tend to militate against learning transfer, synthesis, and retention (i.e., cramming 
and focusing on memorizing facts). These approaches typically do nor engage 
students in authentic tasks and they tend to occur in an artificially contrived 
environment that does not reflect an activity they --re likely to be called upon to 
do in the real world. 

Another argument against traditional assessment practices is that there is an 
excessive emphasis on paper-and-pencil testing, which encourages the memoriza- 
tion of information. This results in higher test scores shortly following a lesson, 
while sacrificing long-term retention. Therefore, the goal of authentic assessment 
should be to provide a comprehensive, holistic, and robust “moving picture” of 
students’ learning experiences by weaving assessment seamlessly into the teach- 
ing/learning process. 

Most claims of improved assessment can be traced to the premise that if an 
assessment activity more closely resembles real-world practices, it must be more 
authentic and thus more valid. Simon and Cu’egg (1993) claim that “assessment 
becomes part of the instructional process, and vice versa, as planning evolves 
based on student progress toward goals, thus increasing the validity of such 
measures” (p. 4). 

The Impacts of Authentic Assessment on Learning 

Claims about the positive impacts of authentic assessment on teaching and 
learning are found throughout the literature. These are so common that it would 
he impossible to discuss them all in a single chapter. A fe\e of the most common 
arc discussed here. 

One of the more general and pervasive premises is that learning experiences that 
reflect real-world activities are mc')rc valid. This validity' represents more meaning- 
ful educational experiences that are proposed to be the driving force behind 
improved learning. “The expected positive effects of pcrfomiance assessments on 
teaching and learning follow fre^m their substantive validity'” (Shepard et al. 1994, 

p. 6). 

Another claim made by both researchers and educators is that authentic assess- 
ment experiences can improve student learning (Darling-Hammorid, Ancess, and 
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Falk 1995; Shepard et al. 1994). Many of these claims are closely associated with 
a constructivist view of knowledge generation. The California Assessment Coh 
laborative (1993) suggests that authentic assessment activities engage students in 
instructional tasks that require them to construct meaning. Simon and Gregg 
(1993) indicate that authentic assessments can “stimulate critical thought and 
input" (p. 6), which suggests that students are engaged in developing higher order 
thinking. Simon and Gregg (1993) also assert that authentic assessments “involve 
students in their own learning” (p. 6). These claims parallel those made for 
cognitive- and me tacognitive -based approaches to learning. 

Arguments have also been made that authentic assessment experiences encour- 
age multiple modes of expression and support collaboration with others (Califor- 
nia Assessment Collaborative 1993; Henderson and Karr-Kidwell 1998; Simon 
and Gregg 1993). Simon and Gregg also opine that authentic assessment can 
“increase interest” (p. 6) and “improve attitudes” (p. 6). 

In summary, the increasing popularity of authentic assessment tends to parallel 
the displeasure with education’s reliance on traditional measurement practices 
(e.g., standardized achievement tests). Critics argue that assessment should be 
more closely linked to real-world expectations and that, by reflecting the real 
world, resulting assessments become more valid. Therefore, validity appears to be 
at the heart of these claims. It should be noted that a similar concern has been 
addressed historically in vocational education, where standardized testiiig prac- 
tices have been less prominent and where the boundaries between learning and 
assessment have been less distinct. In short, one distinct feature of vocational 
education is that validity concerns have been less problematic than in the more 
traditional academic content areas. 

Authentic A$sessment"-The Research 

In addition to the purported benefits of authentic assessment for the quality of 
student learning, some claims have also been made about the effect of authentic 
experiences on student interests and attitudes. Unfortunately, a review of the 
literature reveals a plethora of anecdotal, rather than empirical evidence. Some 
authors have acknowledged the rhetorical and advocacy-oriented nature of much 
of what has been written on the topic and have decried the lack of research. 
Shepard et al. (1994) state, “to date, little research has been done to evaluate the 
effect of performance assessments on instructional practices or on student learn- 
ing” (p, 7). Concern has also been voiced about the quality of the research that 
}\as been done. This concern is illustrated in a review of portfolio research by 
Herman and Winters (1994). Although portfolio assessment represents only one 
aspect of authentic assessment, this review targeting the previous 10 years’ litera- 
ture on portfolios speaks volumes to the issue of quality. Herman and Winters 
found that, “of 89 articles written on portfolio assessment, only seven report 
technical data or employ accepted research methods" (p. 48). They also reported 
that “relatively absent is attention to technical quality, to serious indicators of 
impact, or to rigorous testing of assumptions” (p. 48). 
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Gillespie, Ford, Gillespie, and Leavell (1996) also conducted a review of the 
portfolio assessment literature. In that study, articles spanning the previous S-year 
period were reviewed. These manuscripts had been published in the Phi Delta 
Kappan, Educational Leadership, and six other journals as well as two yearbooks. 
Although there was no attempt to distinguish between findings based on empirical 
research versus anecdotal reporting, the infonnation provided was insightful. 
Gillespie et al. reported that “only five of the articles reviewed mentioned reliahih 
ity and validity.” These results do not suggest that authentic assessment and in^ 
structional practices are invalid. Rather, although much of the rhetorical and 
theoretical support of authentic assessment is compelling, there remains little 
evidence based on empirical research to support the claims. 



The Impact of Authentic Assessment on Learning 



Metacognition, Metacognition is the self-management of learning by planning, 
implementing, and monitoring one’s own learning. A metacognitive approach 
promoted in authentic assessment is to have students participate by using self- 
assessment strategies throughout the teaching-learning process. Hattie, Biggs, and 
Purdie (1996) conducted a study to explore this approach. A meta-analysis of 51 
studies was used to determine the effect of learning skills interventions to enhance 
learning. Akhough their analysis was not limited to studies related specifically to 
authentic assessment, their findings support the value of metacognition. They 
recommend that “training for other than mnemonic performance vshould... 
promote a high degree of learner activity and metacognitive awareness” (p. 131). 
This finding supports authentic assessment approaches, which call for students to 
participate actively in self-assessment, thereby maintaining a sense (T where they 
have been and where they need to go. 

In another study focused on metacognition and learning, Moss (1997) found that 
a group of elementary teachers who were exposed to a “systematic self-reflection” 
process (in this case, using a rubric) outperformed those who attended the same 
workshop but did not receive the rubric. The systematic self-reflection group 
tended to set goals, select interventions to match those goals, and exhibit a deeper 
level of understanding of the content presented. These findings have further 
implications for intervention practices, which require students to participate by 
creating assessment criteria and scoring rubrics. This suggests that allowing 
vocational students to participate in creating criteria for their own assessments 
may enhance learning. 




Contextual Learning, Teaching in real-world contexts (situated learning) is 
another important thrust of authentic assessment. The findings i)f Hattie, Biggs, 
and Purdie’s (1996) meta-analysis of learning skills interventions support the 
benefits of situated cogniiion. They recommend that training should “be in 
context” and “use tasks within the same domain as the target content” (p. 131). 
Flesher (1993) and Johnson (1987) have conducted studies on the influence of 
contexts when troubleshooting faults in electricity/elcctronics. In both studies, the 
results clearly support the positive influences of context on troubleshooters’ 
abilities to locate faults. 
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The i/alue of Authentic Assessment as a Means of Assessment 



Student Self-assessment One of the claims that has been used to support autheii" 
tic assessment is to reduce the barriers between learning and assessment. One 
method of doing this is to increase student involvement in their own assessment, 
Falchikov and Boud (1989), in a meta-analysis of 51 studies related to student self- 
assessment, explored the relationship between students’ self assessment (self- 
ratings) and their teacher’s ratings. It should be noted that the studies included in 
their review were restricted to those providing quantitative data. The findings 
indicate a direct relationship between the quality of the design of the study and 
success of students’ self-ratings. Although this illuminates the importance of 
designing high-quality^ studies, one could also infer that it is equally important to 
design high-quality educational activities used for authentic assessments. Another 
significant finding was related to the experience of the student assessors. Regarding 
experience and maturity, Palchikov and Boud reported that year in school (i.e., 
freshman, sophomore, etc.) was not found to be a significant factor in the general 
quality' of students’ self-assessments. Self-assessments of students in advanced-level 
courses more closely resembled their teachers’ assessments than those of students 
in iniT(xiuctc')ry courses. Therefore, when it comes to self-assessment, experience in 
a given field seems to be more influential than year in school. 

Another interesting finding by Palchikov and Bcnid (1989) was that the category 
they termed the '‘broad area of sciences” produced mexe accurate self-assessments 
than did the social sciences. Although it is interesting to speculate about reasons 
for this, it is clear that the t\'pes of assessment experiences were relatively similar 
between the two groups. Also, no patterns existed to signify a difference between 
assessments of processes versus assessments of pn')ducts. Neither v;ere there 
differences between assessment of “professional practices” versus “traditional 
academic activities.” This last finding has direct implications for authentic assess- 
ment. “Professional practices” reflect real-world activities called for in authentic 
assessment. This study suggests that students do no better or worse self-evaluating 
these activities than they do “traditional academic activities.” 

Teachers^ Level of Performance. Another area of research has focused on how 
teachers are performing in the classroom. If teachers are not engaging in appropri- 
ate forms of authentic assessment, how can students be successful? Haydel, 
Oescher, and Banbury' (1995) conducted a study designed to assess classroom 
teachers’ performance assessments. Ninety’-twe^ performance assessments were 
collected from 79 teachers in a school district that w'as implementing outcome- 
based education in Louisiana. Teachers were found to have difficulty following 
grjod practices, such as defining purposes and targets and subsequently aligning 
the two. They also had problems articulating the performance criteria, specifying 
an appropriate scoring scale, and using a scoring record. It is important to note 
that this was a single case study, conducted in one school district. Thus, the 
results may not be generalizable to other populations. However, one could infer 
that, based on the results of this study along with the findings of Palchikov and 
Boud’s (1989) reported in the previous section, preservacc and inservacc teacher 




training in authentic assessment techniques and practices is likely a key factor in 
successful implementation. 

Reliability and Validity. As noted in the beginning of this chapter, there is some 
debate in the field as to whether traditional psychometric practices (e.g,, tliose 
used to establish validity and reliability) arc appropriate for authentic assessment, 
i iowever, given that these practices have a strong history in assessment and psy- 
chometrics, related research is examined in this chapter. 

One important issue related to assessment is the ability to conclude, with confi- 
cience, that what is being reported is consistent and accurate. If policy decisions are 
to he made based on assessment data, it is important that the reliability and validipy^ 
of the assessments he established. Gillespie et al. (1996) examined articles on 
portfolio assessment published over a 5-ycar span and found that only five men- 
tioned reliability' and validity^ They thus concluded that the validity and reliability 
of portfolio assessment (at least for the studies examined) was “controversial at 
best” (p. 485). 

Jiang, Smith, and Nichols (199?) conducted a meta-analysis of 22 studies pub- 
lished after 1980 that were found in the Educationcil Resources Information Center 
(ERIC) and Literature (PSYCHLIT) databases. The purpose of their 

work was to identify significant sources of measurement error influencing the 
reliability of performance assessment. They reported that the number one source 
of measurement error was due to differences in task difficulty. Further, they found 
that the complexity of many performance assessments often leads to multiple 
correct solutions. For example, in a design class, not all design problems are of 
equal complexity. Even when students are given the same design problem, they 
often come up with several different plausible solutions. Differences in tasks that 
have various possible levels of complexity' (such as those prevalent in a design 
class) were found to be the most prominent source of measurement error. 

The second most prominent source of measurement error was due to “occasion.” 
Occasion was defined as “all possible occasions on which a decision maker wcuild 
be equally willing to accept a score on the performance assessment” (ibid., p. 3). If 
students in a class have the freedom to choose among multiple opportunities 

when they are to be assessed, there will be greater opportunities for variance in 
grades due to measurement error. For example, if each student in a vocational 

welding program is allowed to choose when they are to perform a weld for a grade, 
there will be a greater chance lor variabilit>' in grades due to measurement error. 

One of the mast significant findings reported by Jiang et al. (1997) was that * 
human judgment contributed only a small amount c^f measurement errt^r. They 
suggested that it is time that critics set aside their concerns about professicmal 
judgments involved in scoring performance asse.ssmcnts. Rather, their findings 
indicate that error due to htiman judgment can he minimized through training. 

Another study’ investigated the concurrent validity of performance measures. 
Crehan (1997) attempted to validate a new performance measure used in a school 
district by investigating correlations with a norm-referenced achievement measure 




previously adopted by the district. He found no significant correlation between the 
performance measure and the standardized test. Although the appropriateness of 
using a standardized test as the validity criterion for a performance measure could 
be questioned, the standardized test was already accepted as a useful predictor of 
achievement. This is interesting considering that a major reason given for devel- 
oping performance tests is the claim of the inherent limitations and weaknesses of 
traditional testing apprc)aches. If one accepts this premise, then the use of stan- 
dardized tests to validate performance tests could be questioned. 
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Parkes (1997) conducted a study that addressed the validity of a variety of testing 
formats with an emphasis on implications for mctacognition. He attempted to 
determine if a student’s perceptions of control could be detected during a perfor- 
mance assessment. The hypothesis was that a performance assessment would 
provide additional information regarding student control whereas a traditional 
objective test on the same content would not. The findings indicated that the 
performance assessment score was significantly correlated to the objective test 
score. This finding supports the contention that they both measured similar 
content. The findings also indicate that the internal control scale was significantlv 
correlated to the performance score but nor significantly correlated to the objec- 
tive test score. The question posed then was Did the variance due to students’ 
perception of internal coiUrol fall within what Messick (1992, 1996) referred to as 
construct irrelevant variance? Was it extra noise that needs to he controlled for 
during the assessment process or w^as it construct relevant variance that is a key 
part of what was trying to he measured? The researcher concluded that the objec- 
tive test score measured domain knowledge whereas the performance test- better 
measured ability to use or apply that knowledge. Because of this, Parkes (1997) 
concluded that “the question now is not which format is more valid, hut which 
construct is the one we really want” (p. 10). 

Summary 



One of the strengths of authentic assessment is the ability to embed learning 
within meaningful contexts. Based on this review of the research, this contention 
can he supported. Teaching in context, a practice that is pervasive in vocational 
education, can enhai^cc learning. This confirms what career and technology 
educators havT known for years. What is valuable here is to ha\'c the importance 
of autlu'nticity validated in areas that extend beyond vocational and technolog^'- 
relatcd areas. 



The materials re\'icwed in this chapter also support the value of metacogt^itivc 
approaches to learning and assessment. Encouraging students to become more 
involved in moniti>ring their own learning through self-evaluation can enhance 
student learning. From the assessment side, research indicates chat students do a 
better job evaluating their own w'ork in upper-level classes in a given field than 
cntty-level classes. This could be due to a number of factors, such as maturity or 
additional content knowledge. Additif^nal research is needed to explore the use of 
self-assessment in vocational subjects. 
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One significant concern throughout this review liad to lIo with teachers’ perfor- 
mance, both as facilitators of learning and as evaluators of student performance. 
Research indicates that teachers may have difficiilry maintaining alignment among 
performance criteria, scoring scales, and the assessment records. This finding 
suppt)rts the need tor better preservice and inservice training in authentic assess- 
ment and contextualized learning praciices. It is important to note that the in- 
service needs of vocational teachers will likely he quite different from those ot 
academic teacliers. Contextualized learning and many authentic assessment 
practices arc not new to vocational teachers. There is, however, an ongoing need 
for vocational teachers to understand how authentic assessment mechanisms work 
as well as how to integrate learning with academic areas. 



One of the key mea.surement issues discussed throughout the research had to do 
with reliability. The two largest sources of measurement error in performance 
assessments were differences in difficulty of tasks and variance due to multiple 
cx'casions in which teachers are equally willing to accept a score. These represent 
relatively straightforward psychcnnetric issues that must he addressed in any type of 
research. However, both concerns tend to he exacerbated when the emphasis shifts 
away from testing to context-based, aiithencic assessment techniques. One of the 
surprising finding.s in this review was that human judgment emerged as a less 
serious, and correctable, source of reliability error than might liave been expected. 
'Flic research indicates that proper training can minimize human judgment cvvoy. 
This indicates that the scoring and use of authentic assessment measures arc 
appropriate topics for teacher inscrvice training. 

Finally, the question of the naltire of authenticity was .addressed. How authentic is 
authentic enough.^ Although research indicates that context can have a positive 
influence on learning, there was a general lack of research investigating the ranges 
of authenticity. How closely does eJtication need to mirror the real world in order 
to have positive impacts on learning and assessment,^ Is there a point of diminish- 
ing returns.^ Is it possible for an activity to reach a threshold of atithentidty 
beyond which it is no longer prudent to expend the resources required to iriLr e 
its effectiveness.'' Do all of our educational activities have to reflect the “real 
world”? Are there some aspects of the curriculum where learning occtirs better 
using traditional approaches? Research remains to be done in these areas. 



Atithentic assessment represents an exciting attempt to stinuilate learning aiul 
make it more relevant. It also represents a means fi)r assessing students in rich and 
meaningftil ways. Students deserve in know why it is important to learn some- 
thing, and authentic teaching and cvaltiatit)n methods represent a move in that 
direction. However, it is important to note that authentic assessments should 
represent only one categoiy’ of tools and, like all tools, shotild prohibly not be used 
exclusively for all tasks. 
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I'hc purptise of this chapter was to attempt to identify what tile research has to say 
about autlientic assessment. As is frequently the case in education, the linkage 
herween i'>racticc anti research is often rcmious. Trends tend to come and go. The 
current enthusiasm and interest in cognitive learning theory, with its emphasis on 
authentic learning and assessment, represents a special opportunity for vocational 
education. Other academic areas arc coming to realize what vocational educators 
have known to he true for years; meaningful, contextualized experiences rend to 
promote better learning. The challenge remains to engage and focus the best 
minds in the profession to conduct the research needed m clarify how these 
mechanisms work... and don’t work. 
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Authentic Assessment Tools 



Jfj/in Scott 

The Univer^iity of Georij;iu 

Skillful and effective teachers require students to analyze and synthesize informa' 
rion, apply what they have learned, and dcmcmsrrate their understanding^ of 
material according to specified criteria. They have developed learning and 
assessment experiences to engage students and teach them how to “p^^^duce,” 
rather than simply ‘'reproduce” knowledge (Burke 1992, p. 5). In these class' 
rooms, the emphasis shifts from facts and isolated knowledge to active learning, 
where students work together to examine iuformatiem and issues, solve problems, 
and communicate ideas. These shifts in emphasis are often accompanied by 
changes in assessment practices typified by involving students in authentic tasks, 
measuring a variety* ox outcomes, and involving students in self-assessment and 
reflection. 

The focus of this chapter is on the “tools” used to conduct authentic assessment. 
It is important to preface this discussion by thinking about some key ccmtextual 
issues. As anyone who has ever worked with tools of any kind knows, tools can 
he (and often are) misused. They are often used in ways and for purpe'Jses other 
than those for which they were designed. To press the analogy still further, most 
“tool boxes” contain a diverse selection of tools, each of which arc selected and 
used for various purposes. Apprc')priate tool selection and use is a function of the 
knowledge and skill (T the “tool user.” Much the same is true of authentic assess** 
ment. The toolbox is full of tools; hut we must first think carefully ahcuit the 
various contexts and purposes for which they are used. 

Connecting, Reflecting, and Feedback 

There are three important aspects or concepts that should accompany any type 
of au then lie assessment: connecting, reflecting, and feedback. 

Connecting 

Across the nation, considerable attention is being directed toward the reform of 
testing and assessment. Much of this thrust is designed to extend assessment 
beyond testing, with its emphasis on facts and fragments of information, to 
authentic methods of assessment. A key feature of many of these authentic 
strategies is that students are required to connect facts, concepts, and principles 
together in unique ways to solve problems or produce products. Cognitive re' 
search has challenged the belief that learning and learning transfer occur simply 
by accumulating and storing bits of information (Shepard 1989, p. 4). Conreni' 
porary learning theory holds that learners gain understanding as they draw on 
and extend previously learned knowledge, construct new knowledge, and dc' 
velop their own cognitive maps (connecting diagrams) interconnecting facts, 
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concepts, and principles. Research indicates that information learned and assessed 
as a linear set of facts fails to yield the kinds of in-depth understanding needed to 
function in our modern society^ 

Glaser (1988) describes a number of different r^'pes of evidence collected through 
assessment. One of the most important of these is “coherence of knowledge.” 
Glaser goes on to obscrv'e that beginners’ knowledge is spott>' and superficial, but 
as learning progresses, understanding becomes integrated and structured. Thus 
assessment should tap the connectedness of concepts and the student’s ability' to 
access interrelated chunks. 

Authentic assessments are almost alv/ays framed in the form of learning experi- 
ences. These experiences are typically sequenced from simple tc^ complex and arc 
progressive in nature. An important role of teacher-facilitators is to help students 
connect the knowledge and skills learned in previous tasks and then extend them 
to related or more complex tasks. Transfer of knowledge and skills is enhanced 
when students recognize the connectedness of learning. A number of authentic 
assessments such as graphic organizers, writing samples, and portfolios require 
students to connect (or synthesize) what they have learned to produce finished 
products. Many technical tasks presented in technology-based programs require 
students to connect their previous knowledge of mathematics, science, social 
studies, and English to solve problems and complete tasks and projects. 

Reflecting 



The range of available options for teachers wishing to improve student assessment 
extends beyond the cognitive and psychomotor domains to include assessment of 
attitudes and other affective behaviors. The key element here is to help students 
develop their self-awareness and reflective skills. Students need to learn how to 
assess their own work and to think about their thinking. A key aspect of many 
forms of authentic assessment is the opportunities that are provided foi students 
to reflect on their thinking, practices, and learning. The technical term for this 
t^'pe of reflective process is metacognition. 



Robin Fogarry^ (1994), in her excellent book Tlie Mindful School: Hoiv to Teach 
for M^.tacognitive Reflection, defines metacognition as a sense of awareness — 
“knowing what you know and what you don’t know” (p. viii). Bareli (1992) 
extends Fogart\-’s definition to include feelings, attitudes, and dispositions because 
thinking involves not only cognitive operations but also the dispositions to engage 
in C(')gnitive activities. 




Burke (1994) notes that metacognirive reflections provide students with opportu- 
nities to manage and assess their own thinking strategies. “Metacognition invoh’cs 
the monitoring and control of attitudes, such as students’ beliefs about them- 
selves, the value of persistence, the nature of work, and their personal responsi- 
bilities in accomplishing a gixil” (p. 96). These auitudes are fundamental to all 
tasks in varying degrees, whether academic or nonacademic. Teachers need to 
provide opportunities for students to engage in the kind of metacognitive monitor- 
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ing where they reflect on “what we did welK what we would do differently next 
time, and whether or not we need help” (p. 96). 
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Numerous researchers (Bareli 1992 Fogarty, Perkins, and Bareli 1992; and Perkins 
and Salomon 1992) have explored the critical relaticmship between 
metacognition and learning transfer. Bareli (1992) states that “in order to transfer 
knowledge of skills from one situation to another, we must be aware of them; 
metacognitive strategies are designed to help students become more aware” (p. 
259). Fogarty, Perkins, and Bareli (1992) define transfer as “learning something in 
one context and applying it in another” (p. ix). 

In the constructivist view of learning, individuals absorb information and make 
sense of that information through metacognitive reflection. Reflection allows 
individuals to recognize the gaps that exist in their understanding. As gaps are 
recognized and become significant to students, they are motivated to locate, 
apply, and connect previous learning as well as to construct new knowledge. 

Burke (1994) and Fogarty (1994), in their works on metacognition, detail a 
number of metacognitive strategies that can be used by classroom teachers. These 
include such techniques as Mrs. Potter s Questions, charts, PMI charts, 
transfer journals, wrap-around, reflection page, learning logs, seesaw thinking, pie 
in the face, stem sentences and many others. 

« Mrs. Potter’s questions: What were you expected to do in this assignment.’ 
What did you do well? If you had to do this task over, what would you do 
differently? What help do you need from me? 

* The KWL strategy consists of a three -column chart in which one column (K) 
is devoted to v'hat I Know, the second (W) to what I Want to know, and the 
third (L) to \\i t I Learned after finishing this lesson or assignment. 

• The PMI strategy' is similar to the KWL chart except the first column (P) is 
devoted to the Plus or favorable things found about a learning experience, the 
second (M) focuses on the Minuses or unfavorable finding, and the third (1) is 
devoted t(^ what the student found Interesting about the learning experience. 



Descriptions of other metacognitive strategics can he found in Burke’s and 
Fogart^'ks hooks. It is very important to provide opportunity for learners to reflect 
on what ha- been learned as teachers rush to “cover the cemtent in the textbook” 
and prepare learners to “pass the test,” Many learners are unaware of their think- 
ing processes while they arc learning and trying to create personal meaning out of 
some learning experience. When asked to describe what they initially thought 
about a topic, how they began to create personal understanding about some 
content, and what they woul'^ be able to do with this new knowledge or skill, they 
can’t describe how they went about it and usually reply “I don’t’ know how I did 
it, 1 just did.” Students who are taught henv to reflect on learning by using 
metacogniti\'e reflection strategies should be able to monitor, assess, and improve 
their own thinking and learning performance. 
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Feedback 




Another important outcome of authentic assessment has to do witli providinj^ 
feedback to learners related to significant objectives. Wiggins (1993) notes that 
many teachers erroneously believe they are providing feedback with test scores 
and coded comments such as “good work,” “vague,” and “awkward.” What is 
wanted and needed by learners is user^-friendly information about performance 
and how improvement can he made. Learners need information that will help 
them self-assess and selficorrect so that assessment becomes integrated through- 
out the learning experience. 

Wiggins (1993) draws a subtle, hut important, distinction between guidance and 
feedback. Guidance gives direction whereas feedback tells one whether or not 
they are on course. Guidance is typically teacher initiated and tends to be pre- 
scriptive. By contrast, feedback actively involves and engages the learner. Fre- 
quently, the process is collaborative and reflective; the teacher and student be- 
come partners in the learning process. Figuratively, feedback techniques are those 
experiences that help students see themselves and their performance more clearly. 
Throughout the assessment process, students are provided with real-time informa- 
tion about the quality of their performance. 

Wiggins (1993) notes that feedback is more like a running commentar^^ rather 
than measurement. It enables learners to monitor their performance, thinking 
about whether or not they are on the right track without labeling or censoring 
their performance. From this feedback perspective, the emphasis shifts from 
“measurement” as an end goal to “assessment” as an ongoing and continuous 
process. To maximize the effect, feedback should occur while the performance is 
underway, not just after it is evaluated. 

Mastery’ of complex, integrative learning activities extends well beyond simply 
responding to probing questions following performance. Rather, it involves con- 
tinuous feedback throughout the process of solving complex problems. Successful 
performance requires concurrent feedback inherent in the task itself or in the 
context in which the task is performed chat enables learners to self-assess and self- 
corrcct as accurately as possible. Optimally, feedback is best when it becomes an 
integral part of students’ own mental processes, when they learn how to asse^^s 
themselves. Similar to other real-life situations, feedback is comprised of a com- 
plex set of external (family members, friends, co-workers, and supervisors) and 
internal messages (reflective and metacognitive thinking). 







Self-Assessment 

One of the more exciting, hut underused, dimensions of authentic assessment is 
student selLasscssmcnt. Students want to know how they arc dc)ing u'hile they arc 
performing some tasks and, even more, they want to know how well they did 
when the task is completed. In traditional assessment, students must wait until 
post-performance tests have been graded for feedback. In alternative assessment 
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classrooms, students are encouraged to engage in self-assessment and to collaborate 
with teachers to review performance and decide the next steps in the learning 
process. 

One of the key aspects of student self-assessment has to do with criteria (or 
standards). These criteria come in different forms. In “self referenced’* assess- 
ment, learners evaluate performance in light of their own goals, desires, and 
previous attainments and thus become more cognizant of present performance as 
well as steps that must be taken to extend their learning. In this type of self- 
assessment, standards arc embedded in the value system and inherent goals of 
students. In “standards-refcrenccd” self assessment, learners compare their own 
characteristics of performance against established standards or criteria. 

Self-assessment abilities represent a critical workplace skill. In the workplace, 
individuals are continuously faced with situations in which they must assess 
situations, make decisions, and then evaluate the quality of those decisions. This 
zype of authentic, formal self assessment activity is rare in most public schools and 
universities. In most schools, students rarely have the opportunity to evaluate 
their own performance, because teachers have assumed the assessment role. 
Teachers who bemoan student apathy, lack of personal investment in their own 
education, willingness to settle for minimal performance, and even cheating may 
not realize that they are experiencing the results of teacher-vested assessment. 
What if students could be genuinely empowered to engage in meaningful self- 
assessment? What if the locus of authority in the assessment process were to be 
shifted from teacher to student, where the authority is shared? What if students 
had a real voice in developing and assessing their own learning? 

At this point, it is important to acknowledge that this vision of self-assessment is 
ccMUingent on such things as students’ developmental level, miaturity, and previ- 
ous educ-tiional experiences. Self-assessment techniques arc not uniformly apprtv 
priate and will not always work. However, students who are given the opportunity 
to become more engaged in the learning process and in assessing their own 
progress often do respond with intelligence, responsibility, and determination after 
a learning period in which they develop assessment skills (Mabry 1999). For 
example, D’Urso (1996) reports the results of a study of second-grade students 
involved in their own assessment. She concludes that students’ sense of self 
improved, their work became more meaningful to them, they became protective 
of the knowledge they had gained, and they began to reflect on what they knew 
as well as on what they still needed to discover. They discovered their owr “voice” 
and developed a deeper sense of self 

Strategies and Tools 

We now turn our attention to the t(X)Ls thcinsek'es. These tools must he carefully 
selected to provide opportunities for students tc^ practice and perform meaningful 
tasks that are reflective of life outside of the classroom. Authentic assessment 
starts with the selection of meaningful learning tasks. These tasks need to be 
organized and structured so that they arc coniexUialized, integrative, 



metacogiiitive (require students to think about thinking), related to the curriculum 
taught, flexible (require multiple applications of knowledge and skills), open to 
self-assessment and peer assessment, contain specified standards and criteria, and 
are ongoing and formative (Weber 1999). 

Mabi 7 (1999) notes that we must match purpose or outcome expectations with 
assessment strategies. “What do we want to asscss-and do w^e really need to assess 
it?” “Why do w^e want to assess it-what wall we do with the results?” “How' should 
w^e assess-how can we get the information we need?” “How can we assess without 
harmful side effects?” (p. 41)- The central issue here has to do with “tool selec- 
tion.” Given a particular problem, situation, or set oi questions, teachers need to 
learn to ask, “What is the best tool for the job?” 

Teachers will need to use a variety of assessment tools and techniques in order to 
enable all students to have a more complete picture of their growth and achieve- 
ment. The National Center for Research in Vocational Educatioii study Using 
Alternative Assessment in Vocaiicmal Education (Stecher et al. 1997) identified four 
categories of alternative assessment that are widely used in vocational education: 
(1) written assessments, including selected response types such as multiple choice 
and constructed responses types such as essay items or wTiting samples; (2) perfor- 
mance tasks; (3) senior projects including research papers, performance projects, 
and oral presentations; and (4) portfolios. With the development of computer- 
hased simulation software, additional possibilities are being developed. 

A wide variety of assessment tools are available to teachers and students. As one 
reviews the list of tools, it will become immediately obvious that there is scant 
distinction to be made betw^een performance activities and assessment techniques. 
A key feature of authentic assessment is a “blurring” of the distinctions typically 
drawn betw'een classroom activities and assessment (see Figure 1). 

The kinds of perfc^rmance activities shown in Figure 1 can serve as a basis for 
developing authentic assessments to transform assessment practices from 
summative and teacher directed to formative and student centered. A detailed 
discussion of each of these performance activities and how to structure assessment 
components is beyond the scope of this work. How’ever, it is useful to make some 
general observations about the usefulness of these techniques as well as ideas for 
implementation. Following the general overviews, three performance activities 
(learning logs and journals, portfolios, and projects) are discussed in more detail. 
There is a growing body of well-illustrated resources available that are designed to 
help teachers structure authentic assessments. One particularly useful resource for 
authentic assessment tools is Skylight Professional Development 
< www.skylightcdu.com > . 
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Graphic Organizers and Concept Mapping 
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^ Concept map^N 

• Data tables 

• Cause and ctiect Jiatirams 

• Graphs 

• Run eomrol chiiris 

• Flowdvarts 

• Parctc> Jinj^rams 



• Correlation/scarrer 
diagrams 

* Idea vs'ebs/graphic 

c’jrganizers 

• Cieographic maps 
® l ime linos 

* \onn diagrams 



• E\'cnr chains 

• Histograms 

• PM I strategy’ reports 

• Mrs. Porter’s questions 

• Connecting ele]»hams 

• Big idea generation 

• Ranking ladders 

• Mind maps 




Performance Products | 


• 


Business loners 


• 


Vi rns 'Resumes 


• 


Pamphlets 


• 


Aurohjographies 


e 


Ins’cmiims 


• 


Obserwuion reports 


• 


Editorials 


• 


Lab reports 


• 


Research repta ts 


• 


Displays 


9 


Intormation'seeking 


9 


Posters 


• 


Drawings illustrai ions 




letters 


« 


W/orkplace scrapbooks 


• 


Experimenis 


« 


Management plans 


« 


Cirant applications 


• 


Essays 


• 


Math problems 


• 


ream reports 


• 


Surs’cys 


« 


Geometr\' pnTloms 


• 


Cm re or plans 


* 


Smr\-hoard reports 


* 


Models 


• 


\'iJco vea/books 


« 


Job applications 


• 


Writing samj-'les 


• 


Training plans 


0 


Book rcN’iews 


• 


job searches 


9 


Exhibits 


9 


Bullcrins 


• 


Cartoons or comics 


• 


Biiikidb 


• 


Critiques 


9 


Colkigcs 


• 


Announcements 


• 


Crossword puzzles 


« 


Consumer reports 


• 


Biographies 


9 


Designs 


« 


I landbooks 


« 


Questionnaires 


0 


Requisitions 


9 


Bot^kiets 


• 


dechniea! repairs 






9 


Home projects 






Liv e Perfomiances and Presentations j 


9 


Interviews 




Games quiz bowls 


9 


C'ommereials 


• 


Issues 'controversy 


• 


S t u J e n i d e d c on fe r 0 n c e s 


• 


Demonstration^ 


■ 


Workplace skits 


• 


Stor\- time anecdotes 


« 


\owscasis 


9 


Slide shows \ ideo 


• 


Prepared and exrempora- 


« 


Plavs'TX’ radio broad' 


« 


Human graphs 




iieiMis Speeches 




casts 


9 


Announcements 











Figure I . Authentic as5e55me?it tools/pcrfom\ance activities 



Graphic Organizers and Concept Mapping 

Ciraphic organizers are visual representations of mental maps using important skills 
such as sequencing, comparing, contrasting, and classifying. They involve students 
in active thinking about relationships and associations and help students make their 
thinking visible. Many students have trouble connecting or relating new informa' 
tion to prior knowledge because they cannot remember things. Graphic organizers 
help them remember because they make abstract ideas iru'irc visible and concrete. 
This is particularly true tor \nsual learners who need graphic organizers \:o help 
them (organize intc^rmation and remember key concepts (Burke 1994). 
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Teachers can help students use graphic organizers by modeling and using topics 
that can be easily understood. Students can develop skills in developing graphic 
organizers if they are allowed to work first in small groups and can select a topic of 
their choice related to the lesson content. 

Although graphic organizers arc learning tools, they can also effectively be used as 
authentic assessment tools. Teachers who involve students with graphic organizers 
need to develop exemplary models that can be used for assessment. Criteria 
describing what content and relationships should be visually shown in student 
work need to be developed and used in rubric (scoring) form to make assessments 
more objective. Similar to essay questions, which require written expression in a 
connected manner, graphic organizers require students to present information in 
written and visual format. Graphic organizers also can be used as a test item 
format to assess student learning. This provides students with a creative and 
engaging way of expressing what they know and are able to do. 

Performance Products 



Many of die performance activities are end products of learning that can be 
assessed by rubrics (scoring forms) and other assessment tools designed to mea" 
sure both processes and product quality. 

Teachers who use authentic performance products provide students with opportu- 
nities to construct knowledge in real-world contexts so they can understand what 
they have learned. These products serve as a culminating experience in which 
students can retrieve previous learning, organize important information, and 
complete an assigned activity' showing masteiy’ of what they have learned. 

Some teachers are reluctant to assign performance products because they do not 
feel comfortable grading them. They recognize that it takes time to construct 
exemplary models and to develop criteria and performance indicators required for 
rubric development. The key u'* assessing performance products is to set the 
standards and criteria in advance. Students who know the criteria that will be 
used to assess their w'ork receive valuable instructional guidance in completing 
their products so they meet and/or exceed expectations. 

As teachers recognize the importance of engaging students in making perfor- 
mance products, they will learn how’ to structure the learning environment to 
facilitate the process. They will also plan ahead to develop the tools needed to 
assess both the process of developing the product as well as the completed prod- 
uct. Scoring rubrics are one of the key assessment tools used for perfomiance 
products. Information on how to construct and use them follcwvs later. 



Live Performances and Presentations 




As with performance products, the key to effective assessment of liv’c perfor- 
mances and presentations is establishing the criteria and performance indicators 
in advance. Criteria and performance indicators effectively organized intc^ scoring 
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rubrics provide examples of what students must do to demonstrate that they have 
learned at a specified level. The most important assessment strategy with live 
performances and presentations is to engage students in assessing their own perfor- 
mance first, followed by teacher assessment and an opportunity for students and 
teachers to interact over assessment findings. Live presentations involve two major 
assessment factors. One is the quality of the assigned work and the second is the 
demonstration of presentation skills. Scoring rubrics must include b(uh of these 
factors. 

Rubrics 

Among the most common methods for student self-assessment are scoring ru- 
brics. Marzano, Pickering, and McTighe (1993) have defined rubrics as “a fixed 
scale and list of characteristics describing performance for each of the points on 
the scale” (p. 10). Rubrics are scoring devices (or tools) that are designed to 
clarif/, communicate, and assess performance. They are grading tools containing 
specific information about what is expected of students based on criteria that are 
often complex and subjective. 

Rubrics topically contain two important features; they identify and clarify specific 
performance expectations and criteria, and they specify the various levels of 
student performance. In their simplest form, rubrics are checklists requiring a 
“yes” or ”no” response. More complex rubrics include written standards of ex- 
pec^*ed student performance with different levels of performance indicators de- 
scribing student performance that meets or exceeds the standard. 

There are as many different types of rubrics as there are rubric designers. Most 
rubrics fall under the two categories, holistic or analytical. Holistic rubrics con- 
sider performance as a totality, with the primary purpose being to obtain a global 
view of performance, typically on complex tasks or major projects. By contrast, 
analytical rubrics are designed to focus on more specific aspects of performance. 
Their purpose is to provide specific feedback on the level of peiformance on each 
major part, with the advantage of providing a detailed analysis of behavior or 
performance. These rubrics detect strengths and weaknesses and identify areas for 
refinement. 
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Rubrics of both types can be used appropriately for product and process assess- 
ment as well as for formative and summative assessment. It is also important to 
note chat rubrics arc typically developed and used as open communication de- 
vices. For example, it is not unusual for students to be involved in the process of 
developing the rubrics that will he used to assess their performance. Used in thus 
way, rubrics become an effective mechanism for clarifying and openly communi- 
cating the expectations of learning activities. Many teachers share and discuss the 
contents of rubrics that will be used to assess an activity early in the process. As a 
result, the expectations are clarified and, in some cases, negotiated. 



There arc numerous advantages to using rubrics provide for both students and 
teachers: 
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• Enabling assessment to be more objective and consistent, 

• Focusing attention of the assessor on the important outcomes with an assigned 
value for each, 

• Demystifying the expectations for the student by assigning values for each 
expected outcome, 

• Allowing students to identify strengths and focus on weak areas while 
providing opportunity to revisit them, 

• Prompting teachers to identify critical behaviors required for task completion 
and to establish the criteria for performance in specific terms, 

• Encouraging students to develop a consciousness about the criteria they arc to 
demonstrate in their performance as well as the criteria they can use to assess 
their own abilities and performance, 

• Promoting an emphasis on formative as well as summative evaluaiicm, 

• Providing benchmarks against which to measure and document progress, 

• Lowering student anxiety about what is expected of them, 

• Ensuring that students’ work is judged by the same standard, and 

• Leading students toward high-quality performance. 

There arc some disadvantages as well. Rubrics can be time consuming to develop 
and use. Good rubrics also must be grounded in clearly identified and stated 
criteria or standards. In many cases, these have not yet been identified or devel- 
oped. Once the criteria have been clarified, considerable work remains to clearly 
identify the key indicators that will he used to assess the various levels of attain- 
ment for each of the criteria. This is the hard work of solid, clear, and meaningful 
assessment, The expectations must be clarified and then the level of attainment 
must be described and clearly communicated. 

Some general guidelines for involving students in constructing and using rubrics 
have been developed by Goodrich (1997): 

1 . Begin by looking at nu^dels. Show students examples ot good and not so good 
work. Identify the characteristics that make the models good and the had ones 
bad. 

2. List the critical criteria for the performance. A good guide is to think about 
what you would need to include if you had to give feedback to a student who 
did poorly on a task. Students can be involved in discussing the models to 
begin a listing of what counts in high-qualit>' work. 

3. Articulate gradations of quality or determine the qualit>^ continuum. Describe 
the best and worst levels of qualit^^ and then Hli in the middle based on knowl 
edge (rf common prc)blems associated with the performance. Use descriptive 
terms such as Not yet, OK, and Awesome instead of failure, average, and 
excellent, 

4. Engage students in using the rubrics created to evaluate the models given 
them in step 1 as practice in selLassessment and to pilot test the rubrics. 
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5. Give students their task. As they work, stop them occasionally for self' and 
peer assessment using the rubrics provided. 

6. Give students time to revise their work based on the feedback they received in 
step 5. 

7. Use the same rubric students used to assess their work. This is made possible 
by including a scoring column for students, peers, and teachers. 

8. Schedule a debriefing time with students to compare their rubric scoring with 
those completed by the teacher. Require students to reflect on the next steps 
in the learning process. 

One excellent resource is Assessing Student Outcomes: Performance Assessment 
Using the Dimensions of Leartiing Model by Marzano, Pickering, and McTighe 
(1993), published by the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop^ 
ment. This work contains many examples of rubrics lor specific tasks and situa- 
tions. Another approach to developing rubrics using a “sheir to cluster criteria 
according to valued workplace competencies (e.g., creative thinking, contributing 
citizen, problem solving, effective communication, etc.) was developed by Custer 

(1996). 

Portfolios 

Another alternative assessment toed that has attracted widespread popular atten- 
tion is portfolios. Portfolios are ccdlecticms of student work gathered over time. 
The contents of portfolios can range from comprehensive coverage containing a 
plethora of materials to those that arc quite selective, containing only a limited 
number of student-selected items. Student portfolios offer a range of flexibility' 
that makes the method attractive to a wide range of teachers and programs. The 
elements to be included in this type of assessment are almost endless. Several 
critical components of effective portfolios are — 

• A thoughtful student-developed introduction to the portfolio, 

• Reflection papers behind each major assignment of the pc^rtfolio, 

• Securing rubrics for portfolio entries that enable students to self-assess their 
work, 

• Established models, standards, and criteria that enable students to select their 
best work to be included in the portfolio, and 

• Student oral presentation of their portfolios to significant others such as peers, 
teachers, and parents. 

Portfedio assessment offers many advantages, hut Frazier and Paulson (1992) note 
that the primary value of portfolios is that they alknv student the opportunity to 
evaluate their own work. Further, portfolio assessment offers students a way to 
take charge of their learning; it also encourages ownership, pride, and high self- 
esteem. Portfolios can be maintained o\'er several years and can be used as “pass- 
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ports*' as students move from one Icve^ of education to another. Portfolio passports 
can also he used as valuahlc tools for ootaining jobs in business and indiistiy 

Portfolio assessment requires carelul thought and preparation on the part of both 
teachers and students. Vavrus (1990) offers the following considerations and 
rec(^mmendations that should he considered in designing a portfoiic^ assessment 
system. 



• What will it look [ike? Portfolios must have both a physical structure 
(hinder as well as the arrangement of documents within the portfolio) and a 
conceptual structure (underlying goals for student learning). 

• What goes in? To answer this question, other questions must first he ad- 
dressed: Who is the intended audience f(^r the portfolios? What will this 
audience want to know about student learning? How will these audiences be 
involved in portfolio development? Will selected documents of the portfolio 
show aspects of student learning that traditional test results do not show? 

What kinds of evidence will best show student progress toward expected 
learning outcontes? Will the portfolio contain best works only, a progressive 
record of student growth, or both? Will the portfolio include more than fin- 
ished pieccs-for example, notes, ideas, sketches, drafts, and revf.sions? 

• How tvill procedural and logistical issues be addressed? How will student 
working files and portfolios be kept secure? When will students select docu- 
ments to include in their portfolios? When will some portfolio document he 
taken out to specialize the portfolio? What criteria or assistance will he pro- 
vided to students so that they can reflect on their work, monitor their own 
progress, and select pieces for inclusion in the portfidio? Will students be 
required to provide a rationale or explanation for work selected for inclusion in 
the portfolio? 

• How will portfolios he evaluated and who will be involved? It is critical that 
students he actively involved in assessing their own work. To facilitate student 
self-assessment teachers will have to answer some important questions. What 
factors will he evaluated such as achievement in relation to standards, student 
growth along a continuum, or both? What models, standards, criteria and 
instruments will have to he dcvclnpcd to guide assessment? When will portfo- 
lio entries be evaluated? Will other teachers be involved assessing portfolio 
elements? Will parents or guardians be involved in assessing the portfolio? Il 
so, how? 

• What tvill happen to the portfolio at the end of the semester or school year? 
Will they he turned cn'cr to students at the end of the course or school year to 
keep and use as they see fir? Will students he encouraged to keep their portfo- 
lios over an extended period of time and use them as “passports" for entin’ into 
other levels of cducaticm or to work? 
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It is clear that portfolios are a way of collecting and packaging a comprehensive 
body of rich evaluation materials. The key is to think carefully through the many 
logistical, conceptual, and procedural issues that must be addressed in order for 
this tool to he used effectively. Portfolios should not be “a place to dump anything 
and everything” kx^sely related to a given course. Rather, their value as an assess^ 
rnent tool is maximized when they contain items that have been carefully and 
thoughtfully selected to address specified learning goals. At their best, portfolios 
can represent an exiremcly rich portrait of snident ability and interest. 

Learning Logs and journals 

Learning logs and journals are tools designed to cause students to reflect on what 
they have learned or arc learning. Used properly, they encourage student sclL 
assessment and provide a mechanism for making connections across the various 
subject matter areas. Journals have been used widely in English claSsSes for many 
years. Now they are being adopted by other teachers to develep communication 
skills and to help students to make connections, examine complex ideas, and 
think about ways to apply what they have learned over an extended period of 
rime. Herman, Aschbachcr, and Winters (1992) indicated that the fundamental 
purpose of learning logs and journals is to “allcm' students to communicate di- 
reedy with the teacher regarding individual progress, particular concerns, and 
reflections on the learning process” (p. 2). 

A distinction can he made between learning logs and journals. Learning logs 
usually consist of short, objective entries under specific heading such as problem 
solving, observations, questions about content, lists ot outside readings, home- 
work assignments, or other categories designed to facilitate recordkeeping (Burke 
1994). Student responses are typically brief, factual, and impersonal. Fogarty and 
Rellanca (1987) recommend teachers provide lead-ins or stem statements that 
encourage students responses that are analytical (breaking something down into 
its parts), synthetic (putting something together into a w'holc), and evaluative 
(forming judgment about the w'orth of something). Example log stems include the 
following: One thing I learned yesterday was..., One question I still have is..., 
One thing 1 found interesting was.’.., One application for this is..., and I need 
help with. .. 

By contrast, journals typically include more extensive inf(M*mation and are usually 
written in narrative form. They are more subjective and locus more on feelings, 
reflections, opinions, and pcrsoi-ial experiences, journal entries are more descrip- 
tive, more spontaneous, and longer than logs. They arc often used to respond to 
situations, describe events, reflect on personal experiences and feelings, connect 
what is being learned with past learning, and predict how what is being learned 
can be used in real life (Burke 1994). As with learning logs, stem statements can 
he used to help students target responses. Example lead-ins are as follows: My way 
of thinking about this is..., My initial observ'ation is..., Upon reflection I... 
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Learning logs and jt)urnals a\n he used in the following ways (Burke 1994): 

• Record key ideas from a lecture, video, presentation, field trip, or reading 
assignment, 

• Make predictions ahoul what will happen next in a stoiy, video, experiment, 
event, situation, process, or less< >n, 

• Rec(^rd questions and reflect on the informaticMi presented, 

® Summarize main ideas of a lesson, article, paper, video, ('>r speech, 

• (."onnect the ideas presented to previous learning, nr to (uher subjects or 
events in a person’s life, 

• Monitor change in an experiment or event over rime, 

“ Brainstorm ideas about pt)tential projects, papers, presentation, assignments, 
and problems, 

“ Help identify problems and record problem-solving techniques, or 

• Track progress in solving problems, readings, homework assignments, projects, 
and experiences. 

Learning logs ai'id journals e:in be eflcctive instructiunal tools to help students 
shaipen their thinking and communication skills. They give students the opportu- 
nity to interact with the teacher, lesson content, textbooks, and each other. They 
also afford students an ('‘pportunily to think about material, clarify confusion, 
discuss key ideas with others, connect with prcvkms learning and experiences, and 
reflect on the personal meaning of subject matter. They provide a record over 
lime of what has been presented and learned. Furthermore, logs and journals are 
typically best used to promote lormative assessment, although they alsc') can be 
structured to provide summativc assessment ink'^rmation. 

Projects 

Many different types of projects can he developed to challenge students to prociucc 
something rather than rcproditce knowledge on traditional tests. Projects allow 
students to demonstrate a variety’ of skills including communication, technical, 
interpersonal, organizationaL problem-st)lving, and decision making skills (Burke 
1994). Projects also provide students with opportunities to establish criteria for 
determining the quality of the planning and design processes, the construction 
process, and the quality of the completed project. 

The Southern Regional Educational Board has published a guide to preparing a 
syllabus for its Hig/i Schools that Work Progru?n that includes a major focus on 
projects as the centerpiece of curriculum, instruction, vind evaluation. This guide, 
Designing Challenging Vocational Courses by Borumis, Pucci, and Phillips 
(1997), describes the procedures required to select and sequence major course 
projects, develop prefect outlines, decide on an instructional delivery' plan, and 
develop an assessment plan. 

Several states, notably California and Kentucky, ha\’c made successful completion 
of a student-initiated culminating project (senior project) a part of their student 
assessment system. The California Department of Education (1994), in collabora- 




don with the Far West Laboratory, has developed the Career'Technical Assess- 
ment Program (C-TAP), which includes a C-TAP project, The project is a major 
piece of “hands-on” work designed and completed by each student. The project 
becomes an instructional and assessment tool that allows students to demonstrate 
skills and knowledge learned in a sequenced instructional program. Completing 
tl\e project provides a mechanism for students to plan, organize, and create a 
product or event. Through this process, students are able to pursue their own 
interests, meet professionals in the field who can offer advice and instruction 
related to their project, work cooperatively with others in certain parts of the 
project, and apply the knowledge and skills they have learned in other school 
subjects. Each student’s project must be related to the career-technical program 
in which they arc enrolled and can take as little as a few weeks to complete or 
several months. Students are allowed to work on the project themselves or in 
small groups. There are four major sections of the C-TAP project: 

1. Plan: A process that helps the student design the project 

2. Evidence of Progi^ess: Three pieces that sho\^' the student’s progress toward 
developing the final product 

3. Final produce: A final product that is the result of the student’s work 

4. Oral presentation: Am oral presentation in which the student describes the 
project, explains what skills were applied, and evaluates his or her work 

CTAP projects are evaluated in two ways with two separate scores being gener- 
ated. First, the project is rated using a rubric focused on three evaluation dimen- 
sions: content, communication, and responsibility. Content pertains to career- 
technical knowledge and skills, communication relates to the overall presentation 
of work, and responsibility pertains to the student’s ability to complete work 
independently. The second score (also generated using a rubric) focuses on oral 
presentation skills including public speaking skills, content knowledge, and 
analysis. A student manual and a teacher guidebook contains the information 
necessary for the complete operation of the C-TAP program. 

Summary 

Many factors are driving assessment reform in this country, including an emphasis 
on con5t^ucti^'ism and authenticity, standards, and higher-order thinking skills. 
These forces and others have stirred interest in the educational community to 
lot^k fc^r alternatives to traditional testing in order to give a more accurate and 
complete picture of student growth and achievement. Organizations that special- 
ize in assessment (e.g., the Far West Laboratory and the Center for Research on 
Evaluation, Standards, and Student Testing) are working with school systems to 
develop and test alternative assessments. The preliminary' results are quite prom- 
ising in terms of reform in curriculum and instructional practice as well as in- 
creased student engagement in the learning and assessment process. Assessment 
oi learning is truly a “work in process.” It is exciting to see the progress that has 
been made to move beyond teaching and testing fragmented lists of declarative 
knowledge in favor of involving students in applying krmwlcdge in unique and 
authentic ways. 





The challenge for teachers is to commit to change the way they teach and assess 
students as well as put forth the effort to develop and use alternative assessment 
strategies such as those described in this chapter. Every effort should be made to 
develop meaningful, authentic learning and assessment tasks that target the 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes ncccssar^^ for learning and life. Educators must 
also learn how to organize and structure these tasks so that they are 
contextualized, integrative, flexible, and open to self-assessment and peer assess- 
ment. Additionally, a clear focus on standards and criteria must be maintained in 
a way that provides for both formative and summative procedures. Students 
should be encouraged to become actively involved in the assessment process 
through metacognitive reflection, establishing criteria and performance indicators 
required to develop effective scoring rubrics, and using these scoring instruments 
to assess their own work. Effective feedback is the key to improved student learn- 
ing. Yet many teachers are reluctant to spend the time required to develop and 
exhibit exemplar^' models of expected performances and to teach students how to 
assess and regulate their own performance. 

Considerable progress has been made in the 1990s in designing and implementing 
alternative assessments. There are many success sluries that point toward systemic 
change in the way educators are structuring curriculum, delivering instruction, 
and assessing student growth and achievement. Much of this work closely mirrors 
work that has been done in vocational education for many years. The current 
shared interest between the vocational and academic communities holds promise 
for improving both as teachers share ideas, techniques, and tools across disci- 
plines. 

Authentic assessment supports change in curricula, teaching, and school organiza- 
tion. But the real question is “Do these new assessment methods and techniques 
contribute to improved student learning?” A growing number of teachers seem to 
think so. Reporting on the effects of authentic assessment in action at five 
schools, Darling-Hammond, Ancess, and Falk (1995) note that classroom interac- 
tions, student work, exhibitions, and hallway conversations provide widespread 
evidence of in-depth learning, intellectual habits of mind, high-qualiry’ products, 
and student responsiveness to rigorous standards. 
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Student assessment is the most widely used approach being taken by state and 
federal policymakers in their attempts to leverage improvement of instruction in 
the nation’s schools. In particular, performance assessment is seen as a way to set 
targets for what students should know and he able to do, encourage curricular 
reform, and improve teaching methods. Among other claims, performance 
assessments arc viewed as mechani.sms for promoting greater educational equit^^ 
(Roeber 1997). The reliance on standardized, norm-referenced multiple-choice 
tests for large-scale assessments has yielded recently to an increased emphasis on 
performance skills and “thinking abilities” needed in the workplace and in daily 
life. Proponents claim that performance assessments can better tap the skills and 
abilities that students need (Darling-Hammond, Ancess, and Falk 1995). 

Since 1970, when standardized tests began to be more widely used, educational 
researchers have seen slight increases in basic skills test scores, but declines in 
measures of higher-order thinking skills. Officials within national organizations, 
ranging from the National Research Council to the National Councils of Teach- 
ers of English and Mathematics, among others, have attributed this decline to 
the emphasis on tests of basic skills, which have driven the curriculum (ibid.). 

The structure behind performance assessment contrasts sharply with d .e discrete 
items found on multiple-choice assessments. Rather than artificially separating 
desired knowledge and skills into small pieces, performance assessment attempts 
to measure behavior as an intact whole (Yen 1993). “In assessment reform 
theory, all performance assessments must require students to structure the assess- 
ment task, apply information, and comtnict responses, and, in many cases, stu- 
dents must also he able to explahi the processes by which they arrive at the 
answers” (Khattri, Reeve, and Kane 1998, p. 2). 

The latest rounds of curriculum reform advocate the use of performance assess- 
ment as a lever for encouraging curricular and instructional change. This empha- 
sis on performance assessment stems from three sources: (1) a backlash against 
the pressure for accountability' through standardized testing, (2) the expansion of 
cognitive science (with its emphasis on constructivist teaching and learning), 
and (3) concern from the business community that schools are not adequately 
preparing yemth for today’s workplace. In addition, several national, nongovern- 
mental projects designed to address curricular, instructional and assessment 
retorm ha\’c gained prominence in recent years. These include the New Stan- 
dards Project, the Coalition of Essential Schcxds, and the College Board’s 
Pacesetter program, all of which have influenced a shift toward the use of perfor- 
mance assessments (Khattri, Reeve, and Kane 1998). 
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Harris and Kerby (1997) believe that the strongest ar^amient in favor of perfor- 
mance assessments is the chance that they will balance the scores of students who 
perform relatively poorly on multiple-choice tests. For example, men tend to 
ourperform women on mnlriplo-chcvice rests, so essay tests could yield an inappro- 
priate misclassification of women’s knowled<,w or abilities based (m these types of 
test scores. 



The national standards that have been developed in many curricuhii 
including the technology’ education standards (currently being developed by the 
International Technology Education Ass(Kuation), emphasise the acquisititm oi 
higher-order thinking and process skills. Unfortunately, when these curricular 
retorms encounter high-stakes decisions about students, programs, or schools 
based on mandatory* standardized tests ot basic skills, teachers have little incentix’c 
to pursue alternative approaches to instruction, and “the tests win out” (Darling- 
Hammond, Anccss, and Falk 1995, p. 10). 

One can also trace the emphasis on accountability' testing in general to our 
enhanced abiliry to test. Increasingly sophisticated tools, from the first Inuv Test oj 
Basic Skills in 1929 to our current capacity to process enormcais quantities of data 
electronically, have contributed to a kind of technology-driven push for account- 
ability’ testing. As Rothman (1995) notes, Americans, fascinated by technological 
>olutions to social problems, find that tools such as electronic scoring and 
recordkeeping make testing almost irresistible. More positively, as computer 
software becomes more sophisticated, it is becoming more possible to analvce rich 
qualiranve data on a large-scale basis. 



Federal Mandates and Initiatives 



I 




The Gfuk 2000: Educate America Act passed in 1994 mandated that states detail 
hevw student performance will be measured against established standards. Cioals 
2000 provided lederal funding tor the dex'clopnt'-nt standards-based education 
systems, which provide the base tor authentic assessments. Other federal man- 
».lates include Title I legislation, which is designed to encourage a move away frenn 
norm-referenced testing hy allowing districts the tlexibiliiy to develop their envn 
standards and assessments, prcwidcd they are as rigorous as those ot the state 
(Khattri, Reeve, and Kane 1998). The net result ot federal legislation promoting 
assessment alternatives is that “substantially more assessment is likely to occur in 
our nation s schools and to take place in areas traditionally not assessed (such as 
the arts) using assessment strategies (such as performance asse^Muem ^ and portG- 
li(’>s) not tvpically used” (Roeher 1997, p. 6). 

The Carl D, Perkins Act requires states to develop performance standards ft»r 
vocational programs. The states are alsc^ required t<^ measure the efiectiveness (>t 
vocational education programs related ti^ the attainment of identified skills, 
school retention, program completicn'i, ]oh placement, and the pre egress of special 
populations. Fhe 1990 Perkins legislaticm marked a “significant turning point in 
federal aecountability' by explicitly tying the of state and local review to 

standards based on outcomes” (Office of TcchnVnc^y Assessment 1994, p. 5). As a 



result, state assessment activity' in vocational education increased during the 1990s 
to meet these accountability requirements. The Perkins Act does not, however, 
specify the types of assessment strategies that must he used. 

In general, vocational skills assessmenr falls into four categories: academic skills, 
job-specific vocational skills, generic workplace skills, and broad technical skills. 
The diversity of assessment methods used to measure these skills is broad, ranging 
from student portfolios, to structured ratings of student capabilities demonstrated 
through classroom work, and organized competitive events (Office of Technology^ 
Assessment 1994). According to an OTA survey of state assessment directors, it 
is in the areas of vocational skills and generic workplace skills that the greatest 
expansion of assessment activities is likely to occur. In fact, vocational educators 
have used authentic assessment strategics and tools iov many years. 

Another federal initiative that has spurred the move toward performance -based 
assessment is the U.S. Department of Labor SecretU77 s Commission on Achieving 
Necessai'y- Skills (SCANS) Report. “The SCANS commission envisioned setting 
proficiency levels for SCANS competencies and developing an associated assess- 
ment system based on demonstrating SCANS competencies through applied, 
contextualized problems” (Khattri, Reeve, and Kane 1998, p. 5). 

The effectiveness of using testing to implement educational standards and ensure 
accountability for outccmics is yet to he determined. Although there continues to 
he con.siderable political and popular support for the concept of accoiintahility 
through standards and assessment, significant technical, political, and logistical 
problems remain (Madaus and O'Dwyer 1999; Milne 1998; Wildavsky 1999). 

Statewide Efforts to Use Aythentic Assessment 

Statew'ide ss stems of standards and measures of performance w^erc mandated hy 
the 1990 Perkins Act, which required an accountahiliw system built around 
standards, outcomes, and performance measures. These systems w'cre required to 
address mastery' of academic and occupational skills, program completion, and 
employment. The framework of standards and measures adopted hy each state 
should scrv’c as a common tool for evaluating and improving vocational education 
programs (Milne 1998). 

Data from the 1992 National Assessment of Vocational Lducation (NAVE) 
Omnibus Survey showed that virtually all states w'crc in the process of developing 
performance standards, and over 75% of states w'cre assessing (or w^cre planning 
to assess) secondary student perfe^rmance based on these standards. Prior to 1991- 
92, only 18 percent of the states were involved in this type iT aligned standards- 
based process (Milne 1998). Ir should he noted that these data d(^ not indicate 
what type of assessment is being used or planned. 

There are a variety of performance measures that can be adopted to assess voca- 
tional programs. These can he grouped inti^ the following categories: enrollment 
numbers, academic skills, occupaiicmal skills, school complclicm, \oh placement, 
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wages, and/or job retention. Of these, several can appropriately be considered 
forms of performance assessment. In the NAVE survey, more than 80 percent of 
the states reported plans to use at least five of these seven types of measures 
(Stecher, Farris, and Hamilton 1998), The most significant trend was toward a 
greater use of skill measures, particularly those involving advanced skill measures. 

State vocational education officials, school administrators, and local vocational 
education administrators and staff have been instrumental in developing stan- 
dards and measures for vocational educatiem in more than 70 percent of the states 
surveyed in the NAVE study. Representatives from special populations were the 
only other group that has been heavily involved in the process. Employers, stu- 
dents and parents were also consulted in approximately 85 percent of the states 
(Stecher, Farris, and Hamilton 1998). Thus, the primary' stakeholders in voca- 
tional education have been engaged in this developmental eftort. 

The Perkins Act has included provisions permitting states to adjust state perfor- 
mance standards to accommodate special populations, schexd resources, and local 
conditions. Fifty percent of the states report that they plan to make adjustments 
accordingly. In 64 percent of states, all students who take vocational courses were 
measured, whereas only 7 percent apply performance measures to the most nar- 
rowly defined population (e.g., vocational completers). Interestingly, iIilw states 
that have done the most to promote academic-vocational integration were found 
to have also done significantly more with performance assessment measures 
(Stecher, Farris, and Hamilton 1998). This is good for the academic areas and it 
also reflects positively on vocational education. 

A case study of 16 districts and states conducted by Khattri, Reeve, and Kane 
(1998) found that the characteristics of performance assessments varied from site 
to site. There is a wide range in the type and complexity- of tasks required of 
students under the umbrella of performance assessment. Everv’thing from open- 
ended, short-answer questions to completion of extended projects can make up 
the universe of “constructed responses,” which are a characteristic part of perfor- 
mance assessments. Significant differences also exist between state testing policies 
for general education and vocational education. What is most important — 

no state vocational education agencies directly administer a program of 

mass testing or assessment of all students at a fixed point in time. In 

most states, the primary- assessment responsibility of the agency is to set 

policies for local programs to follow. (Office of Techn(4og\' Assessment 

1994, p. 11) 

Acct^rding to the OTA, there is virtually no tradition in vocational education for 
the use of norm-referenced tests. Vocational education has long embraced the 
cemcepts of competency assessment, skill attainment, acti\-e student in\'olvcment, 
and assessment embedded within instruction. “In all of these respexts, the tradi- 
tions of testing and assessment in \-cxational educaticui resemble what is Inovvj 
being advexated elsewhere in the rest of education” (ibid., p. 40), 
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California, Kentucky, Maryland, and Vermont are considers a to be early leaders in 
the development and use of statedevcl performance assessments (Khattri, Reeve, 
and Kane 1998; Rothman 1995). California’s Learning Assessment System 
(CLAS) was canceled by Governor Pete Wilson in 1994 following strong public 
criticism, but the programs in the remaining three states appear to be fairly well 
established. The Kentucky Instructional Results Information System (KIRIS), in 
fulLscale implementation since the mid-1990s, includes both multiple choice and 
performance event components in assessment of vocational studies and “practical 
living,” as well as art, math, reading, science, and social studies (Khattri, Reeve, 
and Kane 1998). 

The OTA survey conducted in 1994 found that states increasingly appear to be 
expanding their use oi written testing in vc)cational education “at the very time 
that questions are being raised in the rest of education about the effectiveness of 
standardized testing” (p. 59). This raises the question of what the long-term 
effects on instruction in vocational education are likely to he. 

Implementation Issues 

The increased development of performance measures, reported in the 1992 
National Assessment cT Vocational Education surveys, led to an increased burden 
on state officials. Vocational education staff in almost 80 percent of the states 
reported ha\'ing more responsibilities related to these tasks than they had a 
decade earlier (Stechcr, Farris, and Hamilton 1998). These researchers suggest 
that the expertise of educators at the local district level should he tapped when 
establishing new assessment systems, thus saving time and effort. This makes 
sense, not only from a resource standpoint, hut also in terms of commitment and 
expertise. 

Additionally, states can lcH)k to national projects or commercial entities for 
assistance in developing, delivering, and/or scoring alternative testing systems. 
Performance assessments have always been a part of some of the College Board’s 
Advanced Placement (AP) programs. For example, the Studio Art Portfolio 
Evaluation has no written or multiple -choice portions. The AP Art Portfolio is 
one prominent example of an established, national portfolio examination 
(Khattri, Reeve, and Kane 1998), 

In Kentucky, students are expected to ccMnplcte performance tasks and submit a 
portfolio of best work over the course of a schotd year, in addition to a more 
traditional component to its statewide testing system (KIRIS). These state assess- 
ments, with the exception of the student portfolios, arc scored by a private firm 
called Advanced Systems in Measurement. Maryland, which has also incorpo- 
rated traditkmal and perfe^rmauce components into its state-level assessments, 
ccmttacts with CTB Macmillan/McGraw-Hill to operate its program (Rothman 
1995). This use of the private sector to develop and implement large-scale assess- 
ments is pnd'jahly wise, given the demands on human and capital resources 
rctiLiired to ecMidiict large-scale performance assessments. 
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Obstacles and Challenges 

Tne obstacle.s or challenges hieing states that want to implement pertormance 
assessments have been grouped into two broad categtiries: practical challenges 
and technical challenges (Roeber 1997). Practical challenges are those that 
in\'olvc administering and scoring large-scale assessments, whereas technical 
challenges have to do with the validity- and reliability’ of the assessments them- 
selves. These challenges are present in any assessment situation. They are particu- 
larly problematic when assessment is conducted on a large-scale basis. Both Uypes 
are discussed further in this section. 



A primary problem with all large-scale assessment is accurately matching the 
performance being tested with the stated goals and objectives. Mager (1973) 
pro\'ides a humorous example to illustrate the problem. Suppose an instructor 
gave you the objective “On a level paved street, be able to ride a unicycle 100 
yards without tailing oft." You work hard to develop this psychomotor skill, only to 
tind out on assessment day that the “test" consists ot the following questions: 

Define unicycle. 

Write a short essay on the histoiy of the unicycle. 

Name at least six parrs of the unicyclc. (p. 1) 

The assessment items being used in this example suffer trom a lack of validity. The 
obvious message is that educators must be careful to match the assessment to the 
desired behavior or condition, a task not always easy to accomplish. The technical 
ternis for this are constn^ct and coTiicru validity. 

Sources of Invalidity 



Messick (1996) describes two major threats to validirs’ ot performance assess- 
ments. Constnict underrelncsentaunn means that the assessment is too narrowly 
focused, failing to include important dimeiisions of the knowledge or skill it aims 
to assess. Coristiirct-in-Ldcrtnit variance refers to assessments that ask ku resptmscs 
that are not relevant to measuring the desired knowledge and skills. Thus, “a 
primary validation concern is the extent to which the same assessnienr might 
underrepresent the focal a -ustruct while simultaneiiusly contaminating the scores 
with construct-irrelevant variance" (Messick 1996, p. 5). If the irrelevant task'> 
are overly difficult, assessment scores will likely be invalidly low. It the irrelevant 
tasks are overly easy, assessment scores may be invalidly high. 




Crocker (1997) prenddes an excellent overview of the elements that must be 
considered when judging content representafi\eness. These include “(a) the 
relevance ot the test item content to the knowledge domain of interest and (b) the 
hataJK'c of coverage ot the items in relation to the breadth oi the domain. Some 
experts also consider review of the lectmical cjudliiy of items and /u/niess to exam- 
inee subgroups" (p. 84). The problem ot subjective decision making with regard to 
test item conr< nt is exacerbated on performance assessments became rhev ha\x 
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fewer, and thus mt^re heavily weiglited, items. Subjectivity' can also be introduced 
through scoring rubrics, which are influenced by the preferences of the rubric 
developers (Crocker 1997). 

A concrete example helps to illustrate the issue of content representativeness. A 
student has mastered 90 out of 100 concepts from the material to be tested. 

Given time limitations, not all concepts will be included on the test. With a 
multiple -choice test, there could be 60 items, compared to 6 items on a con- 
strucied-response (essay) test. The likelihood of achieving good content represen- 
tativeness is much higher on the test with 60 discrete items than the test with 6. 
Theoretically, all 6 essays could come from the 90 known concepts or from the 10 
unknown concepts. So the students’ scores could range from 0 to 100 percent. In 
these circumstances, “the essay exam is much more likely to underestimate or 
overestimate the student’s true knowledge of the domain and result in an errone- 
ous decision about the student’s competence.” In large-scale testing programs, 
rherc is no opportunity' to mitigate this possibility'' with a variety’ of other class- 
room scores (Phillips 1993, p. 108), 

Another problematic dimension of validity' has to do with the consec|uences 
associated with interpreting scores. Specifically, the concern is that any negative 
impact that results from the use of an assessment should not stem from any source 
of test invalidity. Assessment must include efforts to discover the intended and 
unintended consequences, in the short- and long-term, of how scores are used 
(Messick 1996). In high stakes, large-scale assessment efforts, these concerns are 
even greater. Relatively minor technical challenges can escalate into major politi- 
cal issues (Barton 1999; Wildavsky 1999). 

Because ot the particular, and sometimes sweeping, claims made for the benefits of 
performance assessments, there are some specialized criteria by which they should 
he judged. To be worthwhile and motivational educational experiences in their 
own right (as the claims go), the tasks posed should be meaningful to students 
and clearly communicate what is expected. These traits have been referred to as 
“meaningfulncss” and “transparency” (Dunhar, K(')retz, and Hoover 1991; Mcssick 
1996, p. 13). 

Yet another validity^ issue has to do with the variability that can be introduced by 
using different methods or prompts to introduce the performance task. Student 
performance can he “extremely sensitive to subtle changes in fi^rmat and presen- 
tation,” resulting in scores that do not truly reflect ability levels (Phillips 1993, p. 
11 ). 

Fairness 



Bond, Moss, and Carr (1996) identify two aspects of fairness with regard to assess- 
ment. The first is test bicus, which relates to the validity of an interpreratiem or 
action based on test scores. Bias exists when there is evidence of differential 
\'alidipy' for any relevant subgroup of persons assessed. The second aspect of 
lairncss relates to the soundness c^f the educational system upon which the assess- 
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merit is based, or what these authors call equity. In other words, did all students 
being assessed have access to the same quality of educational experiences? Evi- 
dence suggests that curricular changes caused by traditional standardized testing 
have affected nonwhite students disproportionately. They are more likely to spend 
time in direct test preparation (content drilling rather than more motivational 
types of activities) than their white counterparts (Bond, Moss, and Carr 1996). 
Given the differential access to high-quality education, there is no reason to 
expect that underserved minority groups will fare any better with performance 
assessments than they have traditionally done, and may actually do worse 
(Herman, Klein, Heath, and Wakai 1994). Studies of performance assessments in 
science found considerable variance in mean performance from one ethnic group 
to another (Dunbar, Koretz, and Hoover 1991). 



Reliability 

Reliability- refers to the consistency of a measure over time, closely related to the 
concepts of generalizability^ and comparability' described later. Among the many 
challenges to the appropriateness of performance assessment scores, interrater 
reliability is of least concern. Evidence from several studies indicates that high 
levels of agreement between scorers can he achieved, given sufficient training. 
The issues of where to set cut-off scores and how to deal with scores that fall near 
those cut-off points, however, have not yet been adequately addressed 
Mullis, Bourque, and Shakrani 1996; Khattri, Reeve, and Kane 1998; Shavelson, 
Baxter, and Gao 1993). 



Generaiizabitity 



Concerns about the content representativeness of performance assessments seek 
to ensure that interpretation of test scores need not be limited to the sample of 
assessed tasks, but rather be gencralizcihle to the broader set of skills and abilities 
desired (Yen 1993). 

[The] issue of generalizabiliiy of score inferences across tasks and 
contexts goes to the very' heart of score meaning. Indeed, setting the 
boundaries of score meaning is precisely what generalizability’ evidence 
is meant to address. However, because of the extensive time required 
for the typical performance task, there is a conflict in performance 
assessment between time -intensive depth of examination and the 
breadth of domain coverage needed for gcneralizability o{ construct 
interpretation. (Messick 1996, p. 11) 




One way this has been addressed has been through the use of “matrix-sampling," 
where different samples of students perform different (hut only a few) sets of tasks 
The amount of time spent by any one student is minimized. Scores arc evaluated 
in the aggregate, permitting comparisons between larger groups such as districts, 
states, or nations, rather than at the individual student level. This makes matrix- 
sampling useful for large-scale efforts like the National Assessment o( Educatirmal 
Progress (Caldcrone, King, and Horkay 1997). 
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In addition to matrix sampling, Brennan (1996) suggests combining performance 
assessments with traditional testing. Alternatively^ a series of short-term perform 
mance tasks could be devised, so that a larger number of items could be included. 
In this way, the benefits of performance assessment (such as greater authenticiry') 
could be realized without sacrificing generalizahility. 
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Comparability 

Another goal of large-scale testing is that scores should be comparable o\'cr time 
as well as from sample to sample. This comparability^ requires that the content 
nsscsseri with each sample remain proximally the same. On multiple choice tests 
the number of items means that the significance of any one item is small and it is 
easy to create comparable rests over time. Because performance tasks are fewer in 
number and are more distinctive, they must be sampled with greater care than 
multiple -choice items, so that the knowledge and skills assessed remain stable 
over time (Haertel and Linn 1996). 

The Challenges of Setting Assessment Standards 



Closely related to comparabiliry’ is the issue of setting assessment standards 
against which student work is to be judged. Jaeger et al. (1996) identify' some 
factors that complicate the process of setting standards. One is that performance 
standards rarely occur naturally in ways that make it obvious where the boundary’ 
between acceptable and unacceptable work lies. This is less true for some skills 
tasks, such as might be found in vocational areas. Students can either perform the 
task correctly, c^r they can’t. Another faetc^r is that the people who set perfeu- 
mance standards arc not always trustw'orthy judges of the quality' of the standards 
they have set. If performance assessments arc to be used in accountability-based 
strategies for promoting systemic educational reform, the issue of setting assess- 
ment standards must he addressed. 



Dcvclt^ping comparable standards across performance assessments appears to be 
the most problematic venture of all. There is, first, the problem of designing 
appropriate performance tasks in terms of content standards, and "dentifying 
student work on the tasks that exemplifies success in meeting the standards. 
Implementing such assessments under consistent conditions and evaluating 
resulting performances reliably pose cnormc)us operational challenges, (ibid., p. 
87) 



Curriculum standards specifying what students must know and he able to do as a 
result of instruction have been developed tor mathematics, English, civics, geogra 
phy, history', fc^rcign languages, science, social studies, and the arts. In Spring 
2000, standards will also be issued tor technology’ education. Formal assessment 
standards tor determining when standards have been met arc not ty'pically a part 
ot these documents (Jaeger et al. 1996). HcHvever, some of these national stan- 
dards projects arc in the process of de\'eloping (or proposing to dc^’clop) assess- 
ment standards (e.g., the Technology' for All Americans project). 
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The essential concern with setting cut^points for levels of performance is that the 
process impexses artificial Jichotemnes on what is in reality^ a ccMitinuuin of pnTi- 
ciency. In the real world, proficiency does not occur at discrete, easily recognizable 
pennts. “The problem is how to treat the gray areas around the cut'points, since a 
certain proportion of examinees just above or just below a cut-point will almctst 
inevitably be misclassified due to measurement errt)r” (ibid., p. 104). One study 
found that nearly six times as many students would fail an assessment when using 
one standard-setting measure as opptxscd to another. As with other assessment 
condderations, pt)litical realities demand that issues surrounding interpretation of 
scores be done in a manner that acc(umts tor the many “shades tT gray” that are 
invedved in making assessment-based decisions. 



A related concern is the degree to which curriculum standards, once adopted by a 
state, are implemented at the local level. As a result of its Educatitm Reform Act 
of 1993, Massachusetts developed a scries of tests (ov grades 4, 8, and 10, based on 
its curriculum framework fc^r technology' educaruni. Results from the first year o( 
testing show that student performance at the higher grade levels is significantly 
lower than at grade 4. One reascui suggested for the low first-year test scores at 
grades 8 and 10 is that, at the lime the tests were administered, cvnly 30 percent o( 
the school districts in the stare had aligned their curriculum to the new standards 
(Bouvier and Corley 1999). 



Multiple Purposes 

The primary' purposes of assessment are to nuaiilor student progiess, establish 
accollntahility^ certify’ student achievement, and align curriculum, instruction, 
and assessment. The ability to judge the effectiveiiess of performance assessment 
systems, particularly ai: the state level, is hampered hy the fact that many systems 
are set up to achieve multiple purposes. Factors that facilitate the achievement of 
one purpose (e.g., standardizatkm for purposes of accountability) may serve as 
barriers to the achievement of another purpose (e.g., informing instructional 
practice) (Khattri, Reeve, and Kune 1998). With large-scale a.ssessment, there \< 
an increased chance that the challenges associated with competing priorities and 
goals will occur. 



Cost 



Developing and implementing perK)rmance assessments is an expensive undertak- 
ing. Other aspects of the assessment reform process that require financial support 
include research on assessment methodology, dedivering professional development, 
disseminating informaticui, storage space for assessment materials, time spent hy 
teachers pn-paring (ov assessments, and more (Khattri, Reeve, and Kane 1998). 
Additionally, some of the costs of performance assessment arc not obvious or arc 
not known, such as time spent with g(n’cinmental and nongcn’crnmental agencies, 
state departments of education, etc. (Hardy 1995). 




Estimates t)f costs are also difficult to establish hecause there are few authentic 
assessments in place on a large scale (Rothman 1995). In 1992, the OTA reported 
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on testing in American schools. In this report, the costs associated with traditional 
testing in large districts (incltiding both direct and indirect costs) were estimated 
to he approximately v$37 per student. The General Accounting Office (CjAO), in 
a similar study, estimated per student costs of traditional testing to be much lower, 
at $ 16. Hstimates of the cost for perlormance assessments made by these same 
agencies ranged from twice as nuich as traditional (CjAO) to 3-10 limes as much 
as traditional (OTA) (Rothman 1995). 

A limited number of private companies are developing perft)rmance assessments. 
Hardy (1995) examined several large-scale performance assessment programs to 
estimate the costs t)f development, implementation, and scoring. He notes thvu 
development costs can often he hard to assess, particularly when cxisring staff is 
used. Based ov\ available data, however, development costs ranged from $5,000 to 
over $14,000 per task. C^osrs rend to be lower when the student outcomes are well 
defined, when smaller sample sizes are used to pilot assessment tasks, and when 
the size of the development teams is kept to a minimum. Development cc^sts can 
also var>' considerably depending on the content area. When local educators are 
used to develop items, the cost of their training must also he added, 

The costs of performance assessment fall into three categories: development, 
adminisi ration, and scoring. All three can be var^' widely depending on the nature 
of the as:sessnicnt task, the r^’pe of work produced, and the armMint of informalicMi 
required from individual responses. Hardy (1995) examined several large-scale 
performance assessment programs ro estimate the costs of development, implc- 
menratiem, and scoring. 

Administration ctists include materials and staffing. Performance assessment kits 
for science and mathematics tasks developed by the NaticMial Assessment of 
Hdiicaticmal Progress (NAEP), by the Educational Testing Service for the stale of 
Cjcorgia, and others ranged in cost from a low of $.70 to a high of $1 3.50 [)er kit. 
Ways to reduce the cost of materials include testing only a sample of students or 
using the same kit over a multiyear period and prorating its cost. Another possible 
approach is to require all classrooms to have a common set of equipment or 
materials that would be used in the classroc^n over the cemrse (4* a schcx4 year for 
instruction, as well as on the performance test. Staffing costs for actual deliver)' of 
the assessments can also he difficult to calculate, particularly when local person- 
nel are used. KeMitiicky uses external task administrators at a cost of approxi- 
mately $5 per student (Hardy 1995). 

1 he costs (4 scoring performance assessment tasks are considerably higher than 
those associated with scoring traditional multiple-choice tests. Most performance 
tasks require some form of human analysis, if not outright hand scoring. Estimates 
of scoring costs, largely based tin writing tasks conducted in varitius states, range 
from $5-$6 per student (Hardy 1995). 

The U.S. Oftice of Technedogy Assessment estimates the cost of using perfor- 
mance assessments will he from 5 to 10 times greater than the costs associated 
with traditional tests. Other estimates have suggested they could he up to 60 
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times more costly. However, as performance assessments arc mc^re widely used, their 
cost per assessment unit will likely decrease (Hardy 1995). The savings may be less 
significant because per student development costs per student drop with larger 
numbers, whereas the other major cost factors (e,g., materials, administration, 
scoring) do not (Siccher 1995). 

Professional development in the use and scoring of authentic assessments is 
critical to their success (Khattri, Reeve, and Kane 1998). The cost fc^r the level of 
training required for reliable scoring of these assessments is consideral ‘-e, particu- 
larly compared to traditional forms of testing. Other aspects of the asst.ssment 
reform process that require financial support include research on assessment 
methodology, disseminating information, storage space for assessment materials, 
time spent by teachers preparing for assessments, and more (ibid.). Some of the 
costs of performance assessment are not obvious or are not known, such as tinie 
spent with governmental and non-governmental agencies, stale departments of 
education, etc. (Hardy 1995). 

According to the NAVE 1992 Omnibus Surveys, less than half of school districts 
surveyed reported any increase in state assistance with accountability assessments, 
and fewer than 20 percent noted any statc^ sponsored training programs on 
student assessment or performance assessment for vocational educators (Steelier, 
Farris, and Hamilton 1998), In addition, although their use was mu; -dated by the 
1990 Perkins Act, few districts used Perkins Title II basic grant funds to develop 
or expand vocational performance assessment systems, 

Stecher (1995) calculated the approximate cost of traditional (paper and pencil) 
testing in science using the California Test of Basic Skills at $.30 per student. By 
contrast, open-ended written-response items on the same test cost $4-80 per 
student per prompt. In his study, Stecher examined the costs of developing, 
implementing, and scoring performance tasks fc^r science. The study suggests that 
the cost (T hands-on science assessment can run as much as 100 times higher 
than standardized multiple-choice tests. Hands-on science performance tasks 
developed and implemented in this study were calculated at $.30 per student per 
test period of 45-50 minutes, provided 100,000 students take the test and the 
economy of scale is realized. With fewer students taking the test, costs will go up 
significantly. This cost docs not include teacher time for administering the perfor- 
mance test, which was considered “contributed time.” 

Time 

There arc two dimensions of time that may be problematic when using large-scale 
performance assessments. One challenge is the amount of student testing time 
required to administer a sufficient number of iteins to satisfy validity’ and 
generalizabilicy concerns. The second challenge is the turn-around time ior test 
results, Vr'hich can sc'jmctimes be as long as several months. ‘This 
time lag between assessment and reporting is so large chat local educators may 
view the results (and the tn’crall assessment program) a> relatively useless” 
(Roeher 1997, p. 8). 
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Some responses to large-scale adoption of performance assessments have been 
less than positive. Problems that face all large-scale assessments of any 
including inappropriate testing practices, breaches in test security, adverse im- 
pacts on historically disadvantaged groups, and others can plague performance 
assessments just as they do traditional multiple -choice tests. In fact, some prelimi- 
nary data suggest that many of these issues may he even more pronounced with 
performance assessments (Phillips 1993), Implementation in some states has led 
to poor results, whereas other states continue to plan to implement performance 
assessments in the near future, Givens (1997) suggests that communication 
regarding the “myriad problems” associated with this form of testing has to date 
been limited. 



In some cased, the issue has become highly political. For example, in the early 
1990s, educators in Littleton, Colorado attempted a system of reforms that they 
hoped would help students develop better problem-solving and communication 
skills. They established standards, redesigned instructional p^racticcs, and created 
new performance assessments. Although many teachers, parents, and students 
felt positive about the reforms, a vocal and, as it turned out, powerful group of 
residents opposed them. They viewed' the new assessments as being too new and 
untried, and too reliant on teachers’ judgments to be appropriate for high-stakes 
decisions such as determining whether students would graduate from high school. 
The critics also complained that the schools should not focus on problem-solving 
abilities, but rather on knowledge of a core body of information. In 1993, in a 
heated school hoard election, three community' members who opposed the 
changes were voted into office. They subsequently scrapped the reform program 
and removed the supx^rintendent of schools from office (Rothman 1995). 

Rothman believes there are several reasons why reforms based on standards and 
new assessments have met with strong resistance in some communities. First, the 
establishment of explicit standards, while necessary from the standpoint of clearly 
ccnrmiunicating expectations, also invites challenges about what we really do want 
vStiidcnts to know' and be like, and who should decide that. Second, many oppo- 
nents object to the methods of teaching, constructivist in nature, that shift 
greater responsibility^ for acquiring knowledge onto the student. Critics of 
California’s CLAS reforms raised similar objections, saying the assessments chosen 
were designed to measure attitudes and beliefs, rather than academic knowledge 
and skills (Lewis 1996; Rothman 1995). As noted earlier, use of the CLAS system 
was halted. 



How Are Data Being Used? 



At a 1993 meeting of the Internaticnial Congress on Sehool Effectiveness, educa- 
tors from the United States, the United Kingdom, Sw'cden, and Holland discussed 
the role assessment plays in school reform. A widely held belief that emerged from 
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these discussions was that "school improvement would not occur it schools were 
left to take action on their own.” In the absence of external evaluations, partici- 
pants agreed, schc'jols would continue to di'> what they had been doing (Riley and 
Kuttall 1994, p- 126). Howc\’cr, if alternatK'c assessments are tc^ drive education 
reh'jrm, as many would like, the data sht)uld ar some point he ted back into the 
decision-making structure at the local level, where schexd improvement must be 
sustained. 

The OTA (1994) found diat states use occupational skill assessment data differ- 
ently than they use data from academic skill assessments. Occupational data is 
iTK^st often used to evaluate student attainment for certification or program 
completion. The second most frequent use is for accountabilip' (is the pu'igram 
doing what it is supposed to be doing?). The third most frequent use is for making 
decisions about the imprewement of courses, programs, or schools. In other words, 
schools are least likely to use assessment information to improv'e programs. They 
are unlikely to link information about academic skills to instruction, but rather 
collect that information for Perkins accountabiliry purposes only. 

The practice of “teaching to the test” is a recognized outcome of high-stakes 
assessment. Teaching to the test can cover a range of intcr\^cntions, not all of 
which are ethical. One problem with teaching to the test is that it can narrow the 
curricular focus to only what is on the test, or sacrifice material at the expense of 
cen’ering tested material. Another problematic trend related to standardized tests 
is that disadvantaged students are less likely to receive instruction in science, art, 
and thinking skills, and more likely to receive drilling on the so-called basic skills 
(Rothman 1995). The realip' of high-stakes testing is that it will have an effect on 
instructional practices. For rhis reason it is imperaci\ e that teachers have a clear 
understanding about the measures being taken, so that they can organize their 
instruction accordingly (Popham 1999). 

Certain educators have questioned the trend toward large-scale performance 
assessment and, in fact, the whole foundation upon which large-scale assessments 
of cmy kind are based (Andrews 1997; Barron 1999; Haerrel 1999; Lewis 1996; 
Lissit: 1997; Madaus and O’Dwycr 1999). Lissitz (1997) believes there is little 
evidence that perfc-irmancc assessment will lead to belter teaching, any more than 
traditi(Mial assessments have done. He and other critics maintain that, il we really 
hope tc^ reform classroom teaching, wo should advocate for change in the teaching 
environment, not for changes or additions to state-level c^countahilitv* testing. 
According to Eisner, what really needs to change is the ccmccption of schools in 
the minds of the public. “A shift needs to be made from a conception of schcndiiig 
as a hearse race or a kind of educational Olympics to a conception i4' schools as 
places that fc^ster students' distinctive talents” (Eisner 1999, p. 660). 

At the bottcmi line, the question that must be addressed is: "What will perfor- 
mance testing do that cannot he accomplished more reliably, quickly, ami cheaply 
w'iih fixed-response (multiplc-choicc) instruments?” (Harris and Kcrhy 1997, p. 
132). Implicit in this question is the rect^gniticin that large-scale acccnintahilitv 
testing is a political imperativ’e. Ciiven this, iho cl'iallenge is in identify those 
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situations for which performance testing represents the most valid and appropri" 
ate form of assessment. 

Viewed from a different perspective, the question might he “what are the ramifi' 
cations of run including [ riormance components in large-scale testing in voca- 
tional education”? In the Massachusetts Technedog^' Education assessment, the 
development team concluded that all but I percent of the standards could be 
suitably evaluated using a large-scale written assessment. Faced with the argu- 
ment that authentic assessments might better reflect the hands-on nature of 
technology' educatitni (and thus result in better test scores), one state official 
responded that the “development committee will continue to explore, identifr, 
and evaluate content that can be included in a written model” (Bouvier and 
Corley 1999, p. 29). This suggests, perhaps unintentionally, that the nature ot the 
curriculum could change to accommodate traditional modes of testing. 

Successful Models of Implementation 

In spite of the problems, there have been some successful implementation models. 
The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), conducted by the 
U.S. Department of Education for over 29 years, provides one model for carrying 
out large-scale performance assessments. NAEP tests were first administered on a 
statewide basis in 1990, and since that time most states have voluntarily partici- 
pated. In 1997, the NAEP included a small-scale operational assessment of 
performance in the visual and performing arts, in addition to the main assessment 
areas of reading, writing and civics. Recent NAEP tests reflect the trend toward 
authentic assessment that was begun in 1992. Reading and writing test items 
include a large proportion of constructed-response questions. The civics assess- 
ment items also reflect this trend. The operational arts assessments used in 1997 
required the students to create, perform, and/or interpret works within the disci- 
pline (i.e., art, music, theater, or dance). Student “responses” were recorded via 
videotape, audiotape, i'<r photograph (Calderone, King, and Horkay 1997). 

The sheer numbers of test items and scorers needed to process student responses 
is daunting, and the process used provides valuable insights into how large-scale 
pcrfc'irmancc assessments should be carried out. For example, in the 1996 NAEP, 
nearly 9 million constructed responses in mathematics and science were scc'ired by 
a total of 675 scorers, with an elapsed scoring time of only 12.5 weeks (ibid.). A 
high level of reliability in scoring was achieved through the fcdlowing steps: 

• The development of focused, explicit securing guides that match the assessment 
frameworks; 

• Recruitment and rigorous training t^f qualified scorers, including post-training 
qua li Ring test.s; 

• The ’SC of a digital image processing and ^coring system that allows all re- 
''Ponses to a particular exercise to be scored continuously until done, thus 
enhancing validity and reliability of scorer judgments; 
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Monitoring scorer consistency by “backreading” approximately 10 percent of 
each scorer’s ratings, and calibrating scores to be sure that scorer drift (the 
tendency to grade an item higher or lower over time) is minimized; 

Checking for interrater reliability to ensure consistent ratings; and 
Keeping careful documentation of the entire process. 



Histc'jrically, vocational educators have relied on performance assessments at the 
classroom level. Four vendors have created assessment tools for vocational educa- 
tion on a national level. Although their use and influence remain relatively small, 
they provide information regarding the trends in assessment on the national level 
for vocational education. 



Work Keys. Work Keys is a system developed by ACT for teaching employability' 
skills and generic workplace skills. All of the Work Keys tests emphasize workplace 
application of skills rather than academic applications. Work Keys materials 
include tests suitable for large-scale, high^stakes resting, along v’ h other report- 
ing tools. 

V-TECS. The Vocational-Technical Consortiuna of States (V-TECS), founded in 
1973, has as its goal the promotion of competency-based vocational education. 
Beginning in 1986, V-TECS created banks of test items for members to use in 
constructing their own competency-based tests. The test banks include both 
written and performance -based items. The V-TECS materials are readily available 
and frequently modified to fit local needs, and thus do not represent secure tools 
for large-scale assessments (Office of Technology' Assessment 1994)- 



NOCTL The National Occupational Conipetenc' Testing Institute (NOCTl) 
began developing competency tests for vocational students in the late 1970s. 
Since that time the organization has created, with its member states, over 70 
Student Occupational Competency Achic^'ement Testing (SOCAT) exams. The 
SOCAT tests have both a written and a performance component, tied to the 
competencies required of entry-level workers in the respective fields for which 
tests have been developed. Performance tests are supposed to be judged by indus- 
try' representatives, who examine both the process and the product. “Although 
NOCTl has traditionally discouraged the use of the written tests alone, in 199Z 
the organization began making the written test available for pretesting because of 
accelerated interest in using it to fulfill Perkins requirements” (ibid., p. 79). 




C-TAP, A program known as the Career-Technical Assessment Project (C-TAP) 
was developed for the state of California by the Far West Laboratory' for Educatiem 
Research and Development. Within occupational clusters, students will be certi- 
fied job-ready thi ough a series of cumulative and administered assessments. These 
cumulative assessments include supervised practical experience, an assessment 
project, and a portfolio of work. The administered assessments c(U'isist of struc- 
tured exercises given to students at a certain time, and include project presenta- 
tions, written scenarios focusing on solving a technical problem within the voca- 
ti(mal area, and an on-demand test (ibid.). 
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Suggestions for Implementation 



“The adequacy of the amount of time allowed for development, introduetion, and 
institutionalization of assessment reform can ha\'c a dramatic impact on a stare’s 
ability to sustain its reform efforts” (Khattri, Reeve, and Kane 1998, p. 74). 
Unfortunately, when performance assessment measures are introduced into the 
ptditical realm, the pressure to show quick results is greater. A low level of in- 
volvement on the part of teachers in the devek')pment and implementation 
processes does impede the acceptance of changes in teaching practice (ibid.). 

Several policy implications for adoption of large-scale performance assessments 
ha\'e been identified by Khattri, Reeve, and Kane (1998): 

Clearly state the primar^^ purpose of the assessment system. 

Match the format of the system with the purpose. 

Coordinate assessment reform with other elements of education reform and with 
other testing requirements. 

Articulate in clear and simple terms the content and performance standards the 
assessment system is intended to measure. 

Institute procedures to ensure the technical quality' and fairness of the assessment 
system. 

Design a system that contains a mix of different r^^pes of performance assessment 
casks and procedures, to obtain a comprehensive picture of student learning. 

Tap existing resources when developing performance -based assessments. 
Communicate to the public the purposes of, and the theory- underlying, the 
assessment, (pp. 153-157) 

Because validity issues are such a major concern with any large-scale assessment, 
and in particular authentic assessments, using existing resources such as the 
Educational Testing Service, NOCTI, and others may he the best approach for 
the states. As Barton (1999) notes, the use of standardized tests for accountahilirv' 
purposes “without meeting standard and well-known methods of validation 
amounts to testing malpractice” (p. 9). Professional testing organizations, which 
specialize in the development of assessment tools, can serv'e as contractors to 
state-level and local education agencies. NOCTI, for example, provides custom- 
ized assessments for local clients, which could be tailored to address \*ocational 
education standards adopted by a state (NOCTI, n.d.). In addition, states can 
look to national projects or commercial entities for assistance in delivering, and/or 
scoring alternative testing systems. For example, in Kentucky students arc ex- 
pected to complete pertormance tasks and submit a portfolio of best work over 
the course of a school year, in addition to a more traditional component to its 
statewide testing system (KIRIS). The state assessments, with the exception of 
the student portfolios, are scored by a private firm called Advanced Systems in 
Measurement. Mar^'land, which alsc) inct)rpc'>ratcs traditional and performance 
components in its state-level assessments, contracts witli CTB Macmillan/ 
McCraw-Hill to operate its program (Rcnhman 1995). 
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Regardless of who is responsible for developmcMit of assessment tools, a diverse 
panel should be assembled to develop and score the assessment, to reduce internal 
bias. Perhaps most critically, steps must be taken to ensure that the content 
framework upon which the assessment is based is appropriate (Bond, Moss, and 
C.. 1 T 1996). This can he accomplished, in part, by linking content to national 
standards, where available. Up-cevdate job and task analyses, which have tradi^ 
tionally formed the basis for content frameworks in vocational education, can 
provide straightforward standards upon which to base \'alid performance assess- 
ments. 



In a climate of education reform, unfortunately, new assessment measures are 
sometimes intrc^duccd in an effort to bring about curricular change, and there i.s 
peditical pressure to show quick results. This pressure can impede the acceptance 
of desired changes in teaching practice, particularly when teachers have not been 
involved in curriculum reform efforts, or when they are given inadequate time and 
training to make the necessar^^ changes in teaching practice (Khattri, Reeve, and 
Kane 1998). Some educators also worr^- that mendng too rapidly toward adoption 
of state performance assessments might backfire. Determining where and when 
both traditional and performance assessments can most effectively he used is more 
important lhan advocating for one t\’pe versus the other (O’Neil 1992). 

Finally, national, state, and local assessments should be coordinated so that 
together they present a coherent view of student performance. In a comprehen- 
sive system, for example, various assessment strategies can be implemented. At 
the local level, portfolio assessment could provide data to improve instruction. At 
the state level, matrix sampling could he used to strengthen the local data, and 
could provide information for reporting purposes (Roeber 1997). State assess- 
ments can be linked with national efforts like the NAEP to provide meaningful, 
comparable data (Barton 1999). More than one measure should “count” if assess- 
ment data are used to make high -stakes decisions related to grade -level promo- 
tion, gradiiatk'ni, or teacher income. In this way, the multiple purposes of assess- 
ment can be better addressed. 



Summary 



Performance assessments are viewed by many as a key compement of assessment 
reform that will, iri turn, dri\'e curricular and reaching reforms. Perk^rmance 
assessments can provide more authentic measures of student capahiliry* than 
standardired, multiple- choice tests, while at the same time encourage instruc- 
tional practices that emphasize acquisition of more sophisticated thinking and 
process skills. 




V(Kational education has a Kaig history of using criterion-referenced, standards- 
hased measures and performance assessments. With stMue exceptions, these ha\’c 
not been used at the state or national level. What has occurred in the airrcMn 
climate is that accountahility measures imposed by federal Perkins funding ha\’e 
resulted in an expanded use of written, standanlizcd tests in vneariiMial cdiicaiion 
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So far, measures of academic skills have remained largely separate from vocational 
assessment efforts. Studies show that use of largie-scale assessment data to improve 
in^truction is, in reality, a relatively low priority'. 



Large-Scale 

Assessments 

(Hoepf!) 



Implementation of performance assessment measures on a large scale carries with 
it a host of practical and technical challenges, including issues relating to validity’, 
generalizahility’ of data, cost, and equity'. These obstacles ha\'C led some to suggest 
that performance assessment measures are best taken at the classroom level, 
where they can provide meaningful information for use in improving instruction. 
Others advocate for partnerships between schools and private te^-t-dev'clopnient 
entities, which may be better able to solve the challenges inherent in large-scale 
authentic assessment. 

Large-scale authentic assessment tools have the potential to be useful, particu- 
larly for vocational fields where occupational skill attainment standards can he 
clearly identified. Proponents of this approach must garner the political support 
needed for adoption of more costly authentic assessments. Decision makers must 
also address some significant challenges before implementing high-stakes perfeu- 
mance measures for vocaticmal education on a large scale. If the decision is made 
to adopt such measures, care must be taken at all steps to ensure that the out- 
come achieves the stated purposes. 
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